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A NEW 
FORCE FOR FREEDOM 
SPREADS ITS 
SUPERSONIC 

WINGS 


Convair’s B-58... America’s first SUPERSONIC Bomber! 


Leading the way today with the delta shape of tomorrow! Convair’s B-58 supersonic 
bomber brings new dimensions of protection to help preserve a world of continuing peace. 
CONVAIR-FORT WORTH developed and perfected the delta wing into America’s first 
supersonic bomber — proof again of Convair’s leadership through Engineering to the Nth power! 
Like the already famous delta-wing F-102A Interceptor, also developed by Convair, 
the B-58 offers the U.S. Air Force an added new supersonic force for freedom! 


CONVAIR 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPOMATIC 
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TO EVERY FAMILY MAN WHO HAS EVER WONDERED.., 





How much life insurance is enough’? 


Men of all ages and all responsibilities 
have puzzled over this question for a 
long time. Yet you can answer it quite 
easily if you just remember the four 


basic objectives of life insurance: 


1. To leave your family with enough 
ready cash to clear up debts, pay off 
the mortgage, send the children to 


college, and so on. 


2. To provide 


with Social Security and any 


a regular income which, 
other 


available money, will cover your 


family’s basic living expenses while 
the children are growing up. 


] 


wife a regular in- 


os) 


To assure your 
the chi 


up and are supporting 


come alter 





ire grown 


themselves. 


4, Or, if you live, to pay you and your 


wife a lifetime retirement income. 


Figure out just what it would take to 
meet these objectives—and how much 
of it would actually be on hand or come 


in from your present life insurance, 








Social Security, investments ¢ ther 
sources idd tional y rar Z nad 


York Life agent is trained 
much life 
And he can 
help you work out a budget-wise plan, 
around New York Life’s 
premium Whole Life Policy, to protect 


your family 


Your New 


to help you figure out how 





insurance is enough for } 


built low- 


values 


build high cash 


- Set u 





for an emergency 


income for your retirement. 


you how little 


all, he’ll show 


osts to have enough life insur- 


Best of 
wt actually 
ance! Why not see him soon—or write 
for New York Life’s new 
(address called ‘“‘How 


Life Insurance is Enough?” 


free booklet 
Much 


below) 





u’re in the New York area, be sure to see 
New York Lif interesting exhibit at 


throuol 


Central Station, Januar | February 
New York Life 
Insurance Company sylio 


Dept. T-27, 51 Madison Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y, 
(In Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 


Life Insurance . Group Insurance 
Accident and Sickness Insurance 


Employee Pension Pians 


For booklet “Let’s Serve Cocktails,” write Dept. T-27, 
The Taylor Wine Company, Inc., Hammondsport, N. Y. 


2 


For a taste that’s very-very — pour a glass of Taylor Sherry! 
Yes, there’s truly a “bit of poetry” in every sip of Taylor New 
York State Sherry—so perfect, so brilliant, so delicious. Taylor 
Wines are the pride of New York’s Finger Lakes, one of the 
world’s most favored vineyard regions. So before you dine— 


bring out Taylor Wine to bring life and delight to the hour. 


When you dine out, say these three wise words, 
“Taylor Wine, please”—for cocktails, during dinner, with dessert. 
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America makes 


One of the Big. 


to Lurope | 






Americans can choose from a dozen airlines to 
Europe, all with identical fares. But by actual passenger count, 
travelers make SAS one of the “Big 3°’ to the Continent. 
They select SAS for comfort, for service and cuisine, on planes 
flown with a Scandinavian skill respected round the world. 


Magnificent DC-7 C Global Express 


Fastest, quietest of all airliners .. . to Europe from both 
New York and Los Angeles. Luxurious first class offers 
regal meals, champagne, airfoam berths to make 
your trip a handful of splendid hours. Tourist thrift, 
too, with exclusive SAS Comfort-Line seating 
that ends shoulder-to-shoulder crowding. 


See your Travel Agent 
or write SAS—638 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 


UNIVERSAL GENEVE—World famous watch timing every SAS flight. 
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Non-stops: One-stops: 
New York to New York to 
COPENHAGEN ROME 


HAMBURG STOCKHOLM 
GLASGOW FRANKFURT 
BREMEN OSLO 


One-stop: Los Angeles to 
Copenhagen. ..continuing to all Europe 
..Near East...Africa 
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SCANDINAVIAN 
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Medical evidence shows why — 


UFFERIN 


acts twice as fast as aspirin 





...DOESN'T UPSET YOUR STOMACH 
AS ASPIRIN OFTEN DOES! 


Headache? 
Don't wait for relief! 



















Millions of people have discovered that Bufferin 

acts twice as fast as aspirin to relieve pain. 
Laboratory tests comparing Bufferin with aspirin show 
that Bufferin’s pain relieving agent gets into the 

blood stream twice as fast as aspirin. 10 years of 
continuous research in hospitals and clinics 

has proved Bufferin’s effectiveness and speed. 


Faster pain relief... 
no upset stomach! 


Any pain reliever must go through the stomach 

and into the blood stream to be able to work. 

Bufferin combines aspirin with two special 

antacid ingredients, which speed the pain reliever 

into the blood stream twice as fast as aspirin. 

They also protect you from upset stomach, 

Take Bufferin next time pain strikes. y 








ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS 


IF YOU SUFFER FROM PAIN OF ARTHRITIS OR RHEUMATISM, ASK YOUR PHYSICIAN ABOUT BUFFERIN 
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Helping to speed your telephone call. Telephone man Byron Jensen tests intricate equipment that gets your number quickly and accurately. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ANSEL ADAMS 


He keeps an electric brain thinking clearly 


You benefit from skills like his whenever you use the telephone 


Instructing Boy Scouts. Byron, 
a troop chairman, shows scouts how 
to orient themselves with a map and 
compass in the beautiful Wasatch 
Range near Provo, Utah. 


Every time you make a call over a dial 
telephone, you start an electric brain “think- 
ing” in one of our offices. 

First, it tells you when to start dialing 
by means of a tone. Selects your number 
automatically from many thousands or 
millions. Then rings your party or tells you 
the line is busy. 

Such equipment is indeed remarkable. 
But with all its electronic magic, it still 
needs the help of people. Day and night, 
there is continuous checking and main- 
tenance by telephone office craftsmen like 
Byron Jensen. 

“A big part of the job,” he says, “is to 


keep trouble off the lines. For every one 
of those calls is important to someone. 
And some can be very important. 

“Not only personal calls, but fire alarms, 
burglar alarms, radio programs and even 
newspaper pictures go through this same 
equipment.” 

Each Sunday Byron teaches a class for 
boys. Many of his evenings and week ends 
are devoted to Boy Scout work. 

For a person who enjoys helping others, 
he finds his telephone work particularly 
satisfying. “Whenever I watch those dial 
switches work,” he says, “I get the feeling 
I’m at the nerve center of the community.” 


Working together to bring people together 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 









The Do's and Don'ts 
of MOVING 


by 
Noted Home Consultant 





Bette Somers Malone 





Moving is a serious problem for 
the woman of the house. 


She worries about the safety of 
her china, glassware, fine-finished 
furniture... her rugs, drapes and 
upholstered things. She wonders 
about the city she’s moving to... 
“What is it like?” ... “How about 
its churches, schools and stores?” 

Having moved millions of fam- 
ilies, United Van Lines knows what 
help a woman needs when moving. 
A woman’s help! And United of- 
fers the free help of a noted wom- 
an moving consultant—Mrs. Bette 
Somers Malone. 

If you are planning to move 
soon, write today advising Mrs. 
Malone the approximate date, 
where you are moving, how many 
rooms of furniture you have. She 
will send you a Pre-Planned Mov- 
ing Kit containing helpful hints 
... change-of-address cards, carton 
stickers... any special advice you 
may request. 

Write today ...to Bette Somers 
Malone, Dept. T, United Van 
Lines, St. Louis 17, Mo. No obliga- 


tion. 


e 
U mited van ues, inc. 
United Van Lines (Canada) Ltd. 
Fer Lecel and Long-Distance Moving, Look Under 


“MOVERS” in Classified Phone Book for 
Neorest United Agent 











LETTERS 





The Visiting King 
Sir: 


If the U.S. gives one cent of economic aid 
to King Saud, because his profits are being cut 
by the Suez crisis, every American taxpayer 
ought to boycott the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice. The injustice of this non-Christian King 
in all his splendor coming to this Christian 
country and asking us poor, hard-working 
American taxpayers for economic aid makes 
my blood boil! Let him cut down his standard 
of living so it matches ours 

RuTHI 
Manhattan, Kans 


H. Pattison 


Sir 

Thank you for your Jan. 28 cover picture 
of Saudi Arabia's Saud. Now all the world 
may look at this enemy of that great little 
democracy, Israel 

ALBERT M. GrossMAN 
Philadelphia 
Sir: 

Saud’s offer to sacrifice 10 million Arab lives 
(his own not included) to “uproot Israel” 
brings to mind the story about a World War I 
general—probably apocryphal—who told a 
group of officers, “I'd give 30,000 men to take 
that hill.” From the back of the group came 
the comment: “Liberal s.o.b., isn’t he?” 

Haroip A, LANGERMAN 
Philadelphia 
Sir 

Certainly enjoyed reading Time's account 
of the “curiously austere” personal life of 
King Saud with his fleets of Cadillacs and 
Convairs, his 24 palaces and the 80 or go 
women to whom he devotes himself so reli- 
giously after dinner. What I'd like next is a 
cover story on the man who wrote this cover 
story, the man who characterized that life as 
austere. He must really be something. Cripes! 

DEVALLON Scott 
Van Nuys, Calif. 
Sir 

Congratulations. Having lived in Saudi Ara- 
bia under the rule of the present King, I am 
interested in any publication covering the sub- 
ject. Few are as true as your article 

Devas REEVES JR. 
Midland, Texas 


Dollars for Israel 
Sir 

As a Protestant and an American citizen, 
may I protest against Israel’s visiting Foreign 
Minister Golda Meir’s statement “that every- 
one recognizes that Israel's position , . . is 
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fully justified.” She has not seen everyone 
in the U.S. and plenty of us feel that Israel 
is out of bounds not only physically but 
spiritually. I am appalled that a visitor to 
our country would presume to speak for 
everyone in the US. 
Vircinia W. Morr 

Durham, N.C. 


Beardless Lady 
Sir: 

Time’s Jan. 21 People section refers to 
Maria Callas’ impersonating Egypt's Queen 
Hatshepsut at a charity ball; if memory 
serves, beloved Queen Hatshepsut [1501 B.C. }, 
as protection against retribution for being a 





1 Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museumof A 





female monarch, was herself forced to resort 
to disguise. Stone images exhibited in the 
Egyptian wing of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art depict her wearing a beard. It would 
be interesting to know whether Miss Callas’ 
impersonation was authentic to this degree 

M. L. PENNEY 
Chicago 


Sir: 

Why show us Elsa Maxwell as Catherine? 
Correct this wrong by showing us how Callas 
looked as Hatshepsut 


IRENE LEMIEUX 
Kokomo, Ind 
@ For beardless Callas and bearded 
Hatshepsut, see cuts.—Ep, 


The President's Plan 
Sir: 
If the representatives of my Government 


fail to support the President on his Middle 
East policy, they will be doing far more to 
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FROM THESE BLAZING RICKS of hard 


maple logs comes charcoal with a most unusual 






“CHARCOAL 


- a. MELLOWED” 


purpose. It will be used (as no other whiskey maker 
uses charcoal) to smooth out the flavor of 

Jack Daniel's Tennessee whiskey before aging. 
“Charcoal Mellowing” is the reason for Jack Daniel’s 
rare and distinctive flavor. It is also the reason 
Jack Daniel's will never be “big” whiskey ... for the 
ancient art of “Charcoal Mellowing” demands 
infinite patience and extra expense. If you 


DROP 


4 


BY 
b 


DROP 
b 


have yet to discover Jack Daniel's, we predict  sunensce inasane - 00:000r BY Gnade 
a pleas: or ss eee Distilled and Bottled by JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY 
a picasant experience, LYNCHBURG (Pop. 399), TENN. 
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C.C.MOKUM SOLVES ANOTHER 


COEFES BREAK 


cv PROBLEM 


by AL CAPP 





$0B87-THESE CAFETERIA COFFEE- 
BREAKS ARE BREAKING MEJ” 
NOBODY'S LEFT IN THE 
PLANT” 





C.C. MOKUM ‘IS TH’ NAME, AN’ FAST, 

ON-TH-SPOT COFFEE- BREAKS IS 
MAH GAME, WIF TH’ RUDD-MELIKIAN 
COFFEE - DISPENSER! fy 





NOW, WE HAVE KWIK-KAFE’ 

FOR LUNCH, AT THE PUSH 

OF A BUT TON/7— AND 
TIME-SAVING 

COFFEE BREAKS, 

RIGHT IN THE 
PLANT JST 


Capp-Hample, inc 





A Rudd-Melikian coffee dispenser in your 
plant or office can be strategically placed to 
cut travel time to a few seconds. It 
Kwik-Kafé coffee, 100% pure, each cup freshly 
brewed, fresh-frozen, delicious; also a variety 
of other beverages, hot or cold. Meticulous 
maintenance by your local Kwik-Kafé dealer. 
Look for Kwik-Kafé under “Vending” in your 
classified directory, or write direct to us. 


| | 
| RUDD-MELIKIAN, INC. | 
! Dept. 10B, Hatboro, Pa. p 
| Gentlemen: | 
| Please send me a free copy of “Control Your | 
| Coffee Break” | 
Dh ROE ennmnopadeae covcccccccccccese I 
A Bisiiee ae cose wsenoeaataousianenens | 
THO oo tn wictavawcaniee’ season cceeee 
I OCAVs sicsiewewcesees Zone Stote....... l 
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aid “Russianism” than a true Communist. If 
they insist on a watered-down, minus-this-or- 
that version, would they mind the U.S. Army 
being minus one less G.I.? I'd sure like to 
be home 

(Sp/3) Epwrn C. WELpon, U.S.A. 
Frankfurt, Germany 


Sir: 

The Eisenhower statement on the Middle 
East, too late as usual, tends toward doing 
just what Anglo-French leaders have advo- 
cated for years, except that the Middle East 
vacuum that has been created is being pre- 
served rather than filled. 


W. D. NicHoLs 
London 
Sir: 

Noting the similarity of the Eisenhower 
doctrine of today to the Truman doctrine of 
1947, are we projecting ourselves into an- 
other war, as we did in Korea? 

E. MARVIN 
Cincinnati 


Sir: 


Our old foreign policy was like the house 
policy of the gambling casino: cover all bets, 
wager everybody he is wrong and depend on 
the constant and modest profit of the house 
odds inherent in the dice or deck or wheel. 
Our new one seems to be the house manager's 
asking his syndicate to let the bouncer carry 
a pistol. 

WILLIAM FAULKNER 
Oxford, Miss. 


Sir: 

It is obvious to anyone who can think 
straight that U.S. policy, at least since Presi- 
dent Eisenhower took office, has been based 
on farsighted, ethical principles. We have high 
hopes that our new government will show 
itself to be fully awake to the present-day 
facts of international life and will join the U.S. 
in its efforts to build confidence in the integrity 
of the Western nations. Along this road lies 
our only hope of combatting Communism. 


J. W. Pertwee 


| Redhill, England 


Sir: 

Hadn't we better listen to a proven peace- 
maker (Eisenhower), rather than a proven 
failure (Acheson) in shaping our foreign pol- 
icy in the Middle East? The best proof that 
Eisenhower's proposal accomplishes the de- 
sired ends is the anguished wail from behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

CarrRoLy WILLIS 
Wichita, Kans. 


The Old & the New 
Sir: 

Accolades for your splendid story [Jan 
21] on magnificent Macmillan. Mac is truly 
the ideal democratic aristocrat. 

RoussEAU VAN VOORHIES 
New Orleans 


Sir: 

We have done it. 
a combination of muddleheaded 
spouted by dithering Dulles, 
press. 


Anthony Eden is out by 
thinking, 
and a biased 


Bast. ZIMMERMAN 
Masterton, N.Z. 


Sir: 

The world’s two prize do-nothings have 
forced one of the world’s doers to resign. 
Eden’s resignation is due entirely to the 
pressure and hostility of the useless Eisen- 


hower, who is now advocating just what 
Eden did, and the British-hating Dulles. 
Contrary to what the press would have 





the U.S. people believe, we in Britain hate 
your guts and have done so ever since your 
“good, clean-living American boys” swag- 
gered into England. Our opinion of them 
is brief: overfed, overpaid, over-sexed and 
over here. 
BILL TUCKER 

London 


Sir: 

Eden is gone. David is vanquished at last, 
his Goliaths forgotten and replaced by others 
who call themselves friends, and who then 
proceed to preach him to death. Eden's 
world is going with him—the world in which 
courage and intelligence used to be of some 
account. These qualities are slowly being 
smothered by the great, grey, amorphous 
horror—mediocrity. 

Cepric ROGERS 
Hellertown, Pa. 
Sir: 

Time establishes some sort of record for 
partial reporting when it pretends that Prime 
Minister Macmillan is trying “to turn his 
countrymen’s gaze away from the last hu 
miliating weeks.” Actually Englishmen have 
every reason to be proud of the resolution 
with which they have tried to defend a vital 


interest, prevent a world war, and smash 
a Communist plot. If anyone has been 
humiliated it is the American people, and 


they deserve much sympathy 

ALEX FAULKNER* 
New York City 
Sir: 

So American prestige has been low in 
England! If “sulky” describes the great 
Eisenhower, I will buy it rather than the 
schoolboy stubbornness of Anthony Eden, 
which plunges the world into chaos, 

Dorotuy HATTON 
Toronto 


Sister Confessors 
Sir: 

How sad it is that two pampered, spoiled, 
sheltered creatures contemptuously proffer 
advice to the lovelorn via their columns 
(“Sister Confessors’—Jan. 21]. How griev- 
ous that so many unhappy, disturbed people 
in their great distress turn to persons who 
scorn and despise them because the former 
haven’t the means or knowledge of where 
to go for counsel and help. How tragic that 
so-called educated people (including this 
writer) smugly read these columns as sources 
of derisive amusement, 

GRACE BIALKIN FINERMAN 
Chicago 
Sir: 

You quote Abby Van Buren’s answer to 
the girl whose boy friend plied her with 
liquor. For years that story was Dorothy 
Dix’s favorite laugh-getter. Her version of 
it was that a girl wrote to her saying, “I 
spent the weekend in the country with my 
boy friend. Did I do wrong?” “Probably, 
my dear,” was the classic Dorothy Dix 
answer. 

Maup O'Bryan 
New Orleans 
Sir: 

As for sister Ann's reply to the young 
man who asked, “How can I keep my hair?” 
—I heard that in the eighth grade (say 
1916), when it was even then typed as an 
ancient teacher's joke. 

ALBERT LyND 
New York City 


* Reader Alex Faulkner, New York correspond- 
ent of the London Daily Telegraph, is no kin to 
Reader-Author William Faulkner (Col. 2). 
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Keep It YOUFS sith moder, 


one-package insurance protection! 





The America Fore Comprehensive Homeowners Policy will, in a 
one-package policy, cover you against loss from fire, windstorm, 
explosion, burglary, theft, family liability and many other 
perils too numerous to list. 

YOU select the coverages YOU want and decide upon the 
amounts YOU wish to carry. And best of all—if your selection includes 





For the name of a 


fire, theft and liability insurance, you qualify for PREMIUM SAVINGS nearby America Fore 
OF 10% TO 30% compared to the cost of like individual policies. Pepe = Libertas 
See your nearby America Fore agent or broker for full details about ask for Operator 25. 


this modern packaged protection and, if you wish, he can arrange 
convenient monthly, quarterly, semi-annual or annual budget payments. 





America fore 


* The Continental Insurance Company * Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company * INSURANCE GROUP * 
* Niagara Fire Insurance Company * The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
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MORE 
AND MORE 
AMERICANS 

FLY AIR FRANCE 


BECAUSE they prefer to fly the world’s largest airline. 























They take advantage of more flexible travel planning 
allowed by 177,740 miles of unduplicated routes to 
236 world-wide destinations. 


They have confidence in the experience of the air- 
line that was first with transatlantic commercial flight 
. a history of 38 years of reliability. 


They like the convenience of dependable daily Air 
France flights, New York to Paris in Super “G” 
Constellations . . . are eager to fly the even larger, 
faster Super Constellations scheduled for summer, 
1957. 


Americans have discovered, too, that Air France is France 
aloft. That means a unique combination of reliability, 
luxury, service and cuisine. Their preference has put Air 
France to the forefront of international aviation. You're 
sure to agree with them when you fly Air France. 


AIR FRANCE 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST AIRLINE WITH 177,740 UNDUPLICATED ROUTE MILES TO 236 CITIES IN 73 COUNTRIES 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR AIR FRANCE 
North American Headquarters, 683 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
OFFICES IN MAJOR CITIES 
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LETTER 


Dear TIME-Reader: 


ELATIVES and old friends of 

Charles Van Doren who have been 
cheering the new television sensation 
as he won $122,000 in ten appearances 
on NBC’s quiz show, Twenty One, were 
suddenly submitted to some intensive 
quizzing themselves last week. When 
Time’s Television & Radio section 
scheduled a fast cover story on Van 
Doren, queries went out to reporters all 
over the U.S., in England and France. 
Almost overnight back came a flood of 
reminiscences about Van Doren from 
poets and philosophers, from former 
teachers and old classmates. even from 
his landlady while he was a student at 
Cambridge University and a_poker- 
playing Army buddy. now an advertis- 
ing man in Huntington, W. Va. While 
Contributing Editor James Atwater 
tracked down other sources in suburban 
Connecticut, on the Columbia campus 
and in Greenwich Village, Researcher 
Audrey Blodgett and Associate Editor 
Lester Bernstein, who wrote the cover 
story, quizzed Van Doren himself. Dur- 
ing the interview, Bernstein and Van 
Doren quickly discovered that they had 
one thing in common: both are former 
Time correspondents in England, the 
former as a staffer in the London bureau 
and the latter a stringer at Cambridge. 


UCH of the Roman Catholic world 

has wondered: When will the Pope 
call another consistory? To get the 
answer (see “Red Hats” in Revicion ), 
our Correspondent William Rospigliosi 
drove from the Rome bureau across 
town to the Vatican, where he can find 
his way through the maze of corridors 
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SEN MARTIN 


and rumors as well as most cardinals. 
At the Vatican, Correspondent Rospi- 
gliosi is Prince Rospigliosi, a title that 
dates back to the Holy Roman Empire. 
One of his ancestors was Pope Clement 
IX (1667-69). His grandfather, Camillo 
Rospigliosi, was a captain of the Pope's 
personal bodyguard from 1878 till 1915. 
Title and ancestry are useful in cover- 
ing the Vatican, but Correspondent 
Rospigliosi can also count on his vast 
knowledge of Vatican lore and the con- 
fidences of well-placed sources acquired 
over the years since he first started cov- 
ering the Holy See in 1938. 


RANSFERRED from Washington 

to our Boston bureau, Correspond- 
ent Kenneth Froslid was compiling a list 
of addresses of potential news sources 
when he came upon the name of Bos- 
ton’s private Speech School for Crip- 
pled Children in the phone book. He 
wondered whether it would make an 
education story for Tre. It did. Froslid 
reported about the school’s 38-year his- 
tory, its 78-year-old founder-director, 
Emma Tunnicliff, and its volunteer in- 
structors who tried to help make ends 
meet by collecting old license plates to 
sell as scrap metal (Time, Jan. 28). 
Since the story appeared, Boston news- 
men have found their way to the school, 
donations by the hundreds have poured 
in from all over the U.S., and volunteer 
facultymen are winnowing the more 
remunerative offers for TV appearances. 
Last week Emma Tunnicliff said hap- 
pily : “Thanks to Trme’s story, we're not 
only thinking of maintenance—we're 
even going to do some brightening up!” 

Cordially yours, 


Bas pea 
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“GEIGER COUNTER for $98.50 caused buying 
rushes and regular use of Air Express,” says the Presi- 
dent of The Detectron Corp., J. L. Cassingham. 





“THUNDERBIRD preview color prints get deliv- 
ered on time by Air Express,” says Joseph H. Snyder, 
President, Color Corp. of America. 


Which one 
has the answer 
to your problem? 
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“GUIDED MISSILE PARTS always meet military 
schedules — thanks to Air Express,” says Vincent 
Sillitta, Traffic Manager, Clarostat Mfg. Co., Inc. 


“BUYING RUSHES on top-fashion bathing suits are 
always met by sure Air Express delivery,” says Board 
Chairman of Catalina, Inc., A. Louis Oresman. 


These men are “problem solvers”! 
They cut down warehousing spare parts — open up 
new markets — launch advertising programs in 48 states 





at once! They beat local competition anywhere in the 
country! 

In short, they use Air Express regularly! 

And Air Express can solve a lot of similar problems 
for you. Your product — or samples, models and promo- 
tions — can move from your own door to your customer 
in a few hours. 


Today, Air Express is expanding its fleet of two-way 








“NEVER LOST A SHIRT YET because Air Express 
carries our samples country-wide,” says the President 
of Manhattan Shirt Co., Sylvan Geismar. 


“TOURNAMENT CLUBS arrive on time anywhere 


in the U. S, A. when sent Air Express,” says Henry P. 
Cowen, President, MacGregor Golf Co. 


radio-equipped trucks for pick-up and delivery — cutting 
time by more than /alf in many markets. 

In addition, a private closed-circuit teletype service 
links the nation’s key cities together in a single Air 
Express network — tied in with scores of other commu- 


nities. Shipments throughout the country can be “pin- 


__— & AirExp 








“MILLION DOLLAR MENU, possible because Air 
Express carries our Chinese food samples nationwide,” 
says Jeno Paulucci, President of Chun King Sales, Inc. 





“WE STOP BURGLARS, shipping parts for our 
alarm systems Air Express,” says J. B. Rustic, Gen- 
eral Superintendent, American District Telegraph Co. 


point” located and controlled all along their route! 

Yet, most Air Express shipments cost less than with 
any other complete air service! 

For a faster, surer, more far-reaching delivery system 
— for information and service — just call your local 


Railway Express Agency and ask for Air Express. 
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GETS THERE FIRST via US. Scheduled Airlines 


—y— 








CALL AIR EXPRESS ... divisionof RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 





Fly not yet—'tis just the hour, 
‘When pleasure, like a midnight flower 


That scorns the eye of vulgar light, 


Begins to bloom for sons of night, 


<And maids who love the moon. 
Thomas Moore 





Expect to find in Benson & Hedges certain pleasures no 
other cigarette offers. Luxurious flavor, classic in taste. 
Costlier tobaccos, meticulously blended. Cigarette-case 
box, custom-tailored. Filter mouthpiece, recessed so that 


only the flavor touches your lips. 





BENSON & HEDGES - Regular and King Size 
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THE NATION 
Through the Wringer 


Before any free nation can press its 
hopes and aims, no matter how high- 
minded, into workable and acceptable 
form, they must first be wrung out in 
terms of politics. This was the process, 
with all of its charges and countercharges, 
conspiracies and compromises, that was 
at work last week as the U.S. attempted 
to wring out a workable policy for the 
Middle East. It was at work as U.S., Ca- 
nadian and Indian delegates huddled and 
haggled on a new approach to Israel v. 
the Arabs in the gleaming corridors of the 
United Nations; it was at work as Demo- 
cratic Senators contested the Eisenhower 
doctrine and tried to bring down the Re- 
publican Secretary of State; it was even 
at work when New York City’s Mayor 
Robert Wagner Jr., trying to look good 
before his constituency, refused to wel- 
come visiting King Saud. 

The net of the wringing-out was that 
policies in the making were more surely 
based because of their political testing. 
When the U.N. passed resolutions at 
week's end designed to get the Israelis out 
of Egypt and to give Israel more security 
by deploying the U.N. Emergency Force 
in some of the borderline areas (see For- 
EIGN News), the U.N. approach had more 
chance of success; more than 50 nations 
supported it. On Capitol Hill President 
Eisenhower, stung by the attacks on 
Dulles, helped the Middle East doctrine 
through the Senate by saying in effect 
that he did not intend to fire Dulles as a 
price for senatorial cooperation (see be- 
low). Most notable good news of the week 
was that the U.S. and Saud, without 
wasting time on platitudinous shows of 
regard, were settling down to negotiate a 
tough and workable agreement whereby 
1) the U.S. Air Force would continue to 
use the key $50 million Saudi Arabian air 
base at Dhahran, 2) the U.S. would send 
Saud phased shipments of arms that 
would strengthen Saud as a monarch but 
would also increase Saud’s value as a sta- 
bility factor in the Middle East. 

Thus, emerging out of politics, came 
progress that was more secure because of 
politics. “There is no doubt that these are 
not perfect documents,” said U.S. Am- 
bassador Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. during 
the U.N. maneuverings, “but they are the 
product of compromise. They contain the 
words which can lead away from hostil- 
ities and toward an era of peace.” 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Enter the King 


To U.S. shores last week came a strap- 
ping, bearded man in white kaffiyeh and 
flowing robes who stirred up as much 
fascination and comment as though he had 
fluttered to earth on the magic carpet with 
which most cartoonists endowed him. Saud 
ibn Abdul Aziz al Faisal al Saud, King of 





Saudi Arabia, leader of uncounted mil- 
lions of people, counter of untold millions 
of dollars, prodigious master of a prolific 
harem, had come to call on the President 
of the U.S. He arrived on the U.S. liner 
Constitution, said his farewell to the 
ship's hands with gifts of money and gold 
watches, stepped ashore into a green-and- 
white tent to be greeted by Presidential 
Representative Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. 
and sundry officials, 

No welcome could have been more 
royal, despite the fact that Saud’s arrival 
was prefaced by a storm of controversy 
started by New, York City’s Mayor Robert 
Wagner Jr., who refused to offer the 
customary official city welcome. “He's a 
fellow,” cried Bob Wagner, “who says 
slavery is legal, and that in his country 
our Air Force cannot use Jewish men and 
cannot permit any Roman Catholic Chap- 
lain to say Mass. | Saud is not ] the kind of 
person we want to recognize in New York 


City.” This Wagnerian fortissimo did not 
dampen the Navy’s 21-gun salute for the 
monarch in New York harbor. But it did 
win Wagner the back of the hand from 
President Eisenhower at his press con- 
ference (see below).* 

Ceremonial Sefs. The eye-popping fact 
was that Saudi Arabia’s King Saud acted 
every inch the fabled and inscrutable po- 
tentate. His retinue—some 7o advisers 


Robert Phillips—Lire 
Saup (SEATED) & INTERPRETER CONFERRING WITH IKE AT THE WHITE House 


‘Come on, King, look this way.” 


and princes, ballasted by 300 pieces of 
luggage—was a brilliant pageant of flow- 
ing robes and fancy headdresses. There 
seemed to be a retainer on hand to per- 
form every minute function: the royal 
chief steward came along to oversee the 
seasoning of the King’s food; a compass- 
bearer kept track of the direction of 
Mecca for the five daily prayer rituals of 
the King; there was a royal barber, a 
coffee-brewer, a keeper of the royal jewels. 
One man, Abdullah Balkhair, handled the 
press for the King as a sort of Jim 
Hagerty in sheik’s clothing. 

In evidence everywhere were the King’s 
bodyguards, four swarthy, husky men in 
short, blue, lace-trimmed jackets, each 
carrying a sef (sword), khanjar (dagger) 





% The mayor’s action so infuriated the State 
Department that it promptly said that hence- 
forth the U.S. Government will handle all wel- 
coming arrangements for VIP arrivals in New 
York. 
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and pistol, all of which, Abdullah Bal- 
khair explained, were merely ceremonial. 
They stood in sharp contrast to a few 
others in the party, beneath whose tra- 
ditional robes reporters spotted signs of 
a more modern dress; one Saudi’s robe 
flapped open to reveal a powder-blue en- 
semble—silk sports shirt buttoned at the 
neck, double-breasted blue zoot suit. The 
best and saddest scene-stealer of the 
group was sloe-eyed Prince Mashhur, the 
crippled, brown-faced, 34-year-old favor- 
ite son of the King, who had brought 
the boy to seek expert American medical 
attention at Washington’s Walter Reed 
Hospital (see MEDICINE). 

"One More, King." Once settled in 
Manhattan’s Waldorf-Astoria. the King 
began his New York rounds. There were a 
visit and a speech at the United Nations, 
a meeting with the U.N.’s Dag Hammar- 
skjold, a luncheon, reception, and dinner, 
all in the King’s honor—and attended 
most of the time, to his dismay, by news- 
men and photographers (“Come on. King, 
look this way; one more picture, King’). 

Next day Saud flew off to Washington 
in President Eisenhower's Constellation, 
Columbine 111. When he touched ground, 
Saud found Ike himself waiting at the air- 
port—an honor that the President had 
never before bestowed on a state visitor. 
“Welcome to the United States,”’ said the 
President. Replied Saud, who speaks only 
a few English words: “How do you do. 
Thank you very much.” 

It was then that Saud began his visit in 
earnest. Ike and Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles escorted him to the guest 
quarters at Blair House and took their 
leave. After a private luncheon, the King 
paid his first state visit to the White 
House. 

Lofty Pomp. Thus began a long series 
of official functions with Ike, Dulles, 
Richard Nixon, Defense Secretary Charles 
Wilson, and official talks with the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State. Highlight 
of the week was Ike’s high-level, white-tie 
stag dinner at the White House for some 
60 guests, including a dozen or so oilmen 
and bankers—and not including newsmen. 
There followed a_ heavy, split-second 
schedule for Saud; every moment away 
from business he spent in side trips, e.g., 
a wreath for the Unknown Soldier, a tour 
of the U.S. Naval Academy, a basketball 
game. 

Yet the blowing brass bands, the lofty 
pomp and the great sweep of social events 
never succeeded in drowning out, nor even 
interrupting, the central purpose of Saud’s 
visit: high-stakes diplomacy. 

At week's end a cheerful Foster Dulles 
reported that the talks were going “ex- 
tremely well.”” He was elated to learn that 
Saud had come to the U.S. to speak not 
merely for himself but as a representative 
of Egypt, Syria and Jordan as well. And 
since, as Secretary Dulles assured news- 
men, the King “very definitely” had got a 
much clearer understanding of the Eisen- 
hower doctrine and the new role that the 
U.S. aims to play in the Middle East, 
Saud’s trip may well foretell a more stable 
climate in that area. 
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Tito, Stay Home 


The quick little public duster that 
whirled around King Saud’s visit built up 
while he was at sea and blew out shortly 
after he stepped ashore. It was nothing 
compared with the storm blowing up from 
pulpit, editorial page, civic organizations 
and even state legislatures over a visit 
tentatively scheduled for April by Yugo- 
slavia’s Marshal Tito. By last week it was 
plain that, foreign policy or no, Tito was 
persona non grata to a vociferous seg- 
ment of the American public. 

In the forefront of the attack were 
some Catholic groups. unshakably op- 
posed to Tito as an old-line Communist 
and enemy of the church. The Knights of 
Columbus called on Ike to “refrain” from 
extending an invitation. In heavily Catho- 
lic Massachusetts, the house of repre- 
sentatives in a protest resolution said that 
an invitation to Tito “would be an act of 
subservience.” In predominantly Protes- 
tant Washington State, the state senate 
resolved that Tito’s visit would be “a re- 
buff to the brave Hungarian and Polish 
people who are resisting Communist pres- 
sures.” The American Legion and the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars took similar 
stands. Impressed by their mail, Con- 
gressmen in a petition urged President 


Eisenhower to keep Tito out. Wisconsin's 
Representative Alvin E. O’Konski even 
said he would consider resigning his seat 





Illingworth, by courtesy The London Daily Mail 
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if “a murderer and dictator” was invited 
to the U.S. 

Nobody had good words for Tito, but 
the visit did have its defenders. In May- 
field, Ky., the Rev. Frank Cayce asked his 
Episcopal congregation: “Why shouldn't 
Eisenhower have Saud and Tito as guests? 
Didn’t Christ associate with lepers, whores 
and publicans?” Editorialized the Denver 
Post: “A lot of Americans probably never 
have understood the importance of Tito 
as a fracture in the monolithic structure 
of international Communism. If so, the 
fault lies with our policy strategists, who 
have not explained the facts of the Com- 
munist struggle for power for general 
consumption.” 

So loud did the clamor become that it 
reached at last to Tito himself. In Bel- 
grade. Government Spokesman Branko 
Draskovic announced coldly that Tito’s 
U.S. visit “will not take place for the 
time being because the conditions and 
atmosphere created in the U.S. in con- 
nection with it have shown that the time 
for such a visit is not ripe.” 

Said President Eisenhower at his press 
conference last week: “You don’t pro- 
mote the cause of peace by talking only 
to people with whom you agree. That is 
merely yes-man performance. You have 
got to meet face to face the people with 
whom you disagree at times, to determine 
whether or not there is a way of working 
out the differences and reaching a better 
understanding. In this light I am always 
obliged to any man, any head of state, 
who will come and talk when we think we 
have problems that might be advanced, 
solutions that might be advanced by this 
kind of meeting. I therefore deplore any 
discourtesy shown to a visitor who comes 
to us, representative of a government or 
of a people, and whose purpose is to see 
whether he can assist in ameliorating any 
of these difficulties.” 


In Defense of Dulles 

Dropping by the White House one 
morning last week in his official role of 
chairman of the Senate Republican Pol- 
icy Committee, New Hampshire’s Styles 
Bridges casually asked President Eisen- 
hower if he would like to lunch with the 
committee some day on Capitol Hill. 
“Sure—today,” said Ike briskly, leaving 
Styles Bridges to rummage up sirloin 
steaks, peach-and-cottage-cheese salad, 
chocolate and vanilla ice cream, Jell-O 
and coffee for 40 guests, purring that a 
Republican President had not lunched in- 
formally with Republican Senators on the 
Hill like this for more than 25 years. 
Obviously the President had something 
important on his mind, thought the Sen- 
ators, and the President had. Ike was sick 
and tired of home and overseas attacks 
against Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles and was now ready to start putting 
the critics to rout. 

Foster Dulles, said Ike when the lunch- 
eon conversation turned that way, is “com- 
petent . . . dedicated .. . loyal . . . effi- 
cient” and he is going to stay on the job. 
“He has my complete confidence.” 
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Hard Sell. It was the same theme that 
Ike had stresséd earlier in the day to the 
Republican House and Senate leadership 
at the regular weekly meeting at the White 
House. He was truly amazed, he told the 
leaders, that Dulles, so soon after his 
illness and during a time of crisis, was 
able to “bounce back on the job.” This, 
he went on, was a generally unappreci- 
ated dedication of the highest order, and 
“believe me, I appreciated it.” 

Ike’s all-out private war in defense of 
Dulles was no idle campaign. Like every- 
one else in Washington, he was well aware 
that Arkansas’ J. (for James) William 
Fulbright, Minnesota’s Hubert Humphrey 
and Oregon’s Wayne Morse were heading 
up a group of Democratic liberals pledged 
to bring down Dulles (Tite, Feb. 4). 
What concerned Ike more was that he was 
now getting little help from such re- 
sponsibles as Majority Leader Lyndon 
Johnson and Democratic Whip Mike 
Mansfield, who have been alienated by 
the extravagances of Dulles’ hard-sell tac- 
tics as he pushed for speedy action on the 
Eisenhower doctrine. The mounting Dem- 
ocratic theme:* Dulles is the price the 
Administration must pay if it wants an 
Ssth Congress that will be fully coopera- 
tive in foreign relations, 

Command Decisions. Ike was in no 
mood to bargain, and he took pains at his 
roist press conference to make clear that 
Dulles would stay on the job. The critics, 
he noted, talked only generally about 
blunders and lack of leadership, but made 
“no constructive proposals for what even 
should have been done with the benefit of 
hindsight.” As for Dulles, he had been 
training for his job ever since his grand- 
father was Secretary of State, and “dur- 
ing those years he studied and acquired a 
wisdom and experience and knowledge 
that I think is possessed by no man—no 
other man in the world.” 

Both Dulles and he had made mistakes, 
Ike conceded, but he had had no reason to 
change his high opinion of the Secretary 
of State. And in any event, said he, send- 
ing his definition of command responsibil- 
ity ringing round Capitol Hill and the 
world: “Secretary Dulles . . . has never 
taken any action which I have not in 
advance approved. I insist again that 
these matters are not taken spasmodically, 
impulsively. They are not policies devel- 
oped off of top-of-the-head thinking. They 
take weeks and weeks, and when they 
come out, and are applied, they have my 
approval from top to bottom.” 


THE CONGRESS 
Middle East Debate (Contd.) 


Amid foot stamping, cheers and a few 
muted boos, the House of Representatives 
last week approved the Eisenhower Mid- 
die East doctrine by 355 votes to 61 (35 
Democrats, 26 Republicans). “House 
Joint Resolution 117 simply means,” ac- 
curately explained Ohio’s Republican 
Frances Bolton during the debate, “that 
we will help the people of the general area 
of the Middle East stop Communist in- 
vasion, if requested, and will help them 
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help themselves economically, also if re- 
quested.” And although she was highly 
mindful of the duty of Congress to clarify 
and inquire and judge, “I am just not 
interested in trying to find out how many 
angels can dance on the point of a pin.” 

Deflected Delay. In the opposite wing 
of the Capitol, however, the senatorial 
angels were still busily pirouetting. “I 
don’t think we've covered much new 


ground,” sighed one State Department 
official wearily after Secretary of State 
Dulles finished another day of fending off 
his critics on the 30-man combined Armed 


Walter Bennett 
Montana’s MANSFIELD 


In search of direction. 


Services and Foreign Relations Commit- 
tees. At one point Arkansas’ Bill Ful- 
bright, who had put the stock market into 
a tail spin by his hazy handling of the 
1955 financial hearings, even wanted to 
let the Eisenhower doctrine and the crisis 
go hang while he investigated U.S. Middle 
East policy all the way back to 1952. 

Eventually Majority Leader Lyndon 
Johnson worked out an agreement accept- 
able to the Fulbright boys and the Repub- 
lican leadership whereby the Senate would 
probe Middle East policy since Jan. 1, 
1946—but only after action had been 
taken on the President’s urgent requests 
for authority to act. 

Reflected Bitterness. During debate on 
the Senate floor, Montana’s able Demo- 
cratic Whip Mike Mansfield made a noble 
effort to raise Democratic argument to a 
constructive level. He proposed that the 
Congress as well as the Executive should 
not only make clear that the U.S. will 
oppose Communist aggression in the 
Middle East “within our constitutional 
processes,” but that the U.S. will give 
some long-range direction to its foreign 
aid program, support U.N. police action 
in the Middle East, and redouble its 
efforts through the U.N. “to curb” Soviet 
and other arms traffic in the area. Reflect- 
ing bitterness over the break with Britain 





and France over Suez, Mansfield noted: 
“We are not using our influence wisely 
when we pursue in the Middle East what 
appears to be not a policy of isolation, 
not a policy of internationalism, but a 
policy of isolated internationalism.” 

But by talking as if the U.S. and not 
the British-French were responsible for 
the Suez catastrophe when the U.S. had 
striven desperately to prevent it, even 
Mike Mansfield left himself open to the 
counterblast of Wisconsin’s Alex Wiley 
that the patently anti-Dulles nature of 
the stalling on the crisis was “blatant, 
befuddled badgering.” and that the U.S. 
people would so judge it. 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Changes in the Works 


Four original members of the Eisen- 
hower Cabinet have prevailed on Ike to 
accept their resignations some time dur- 
ing the spring or summer. Each of the 
four had wanted to quit at the end of 
the first Eisenhower Administration, had 
agreed to stay on to help get the second 
term on the road—and until a suitable 
replacement was found. The departing: 

Treasury's George Humphrey, 66, 
trusted Ike friend and adviser, who has 
promised to stay until the Administra- 
tion’s $71.8 billion budget is approved. 
Though Humphrey intends to retire, he 
can be persuaded to stay if domestic or 
foreign affairs become sufficiently aggra- 
vated. No successor has been chosen, and 
Ike’s eventual choice will be influenced 
by Humphrey’s recommendation. 

Defense's Charles E. Wilson, 66, who 
wanted to retire long before last week's 
National Guard explosion (see below), 
but has promised to stay until the 1958 
military budget has cleared Congress. To 
succeed Charlie Wilson, Ike leans toward 
General Alfred Maximilian Gruenther, 
who recently retired as NATO's Supreme 
Allied Commander in Europe. Since the 
National Security Act specifically pre- 
cludes military men from the Defense 
Secretary’s job, Ike must get congres- 
sional dispensation to name Gruenther. 
If either Congress or Gruenther demurs, 
the post may go to another able candi- 
date, Air Force Secretary Donald Quarles. 

Postmaster General Arthur Summer- 
field, 57, whose urge to leave is height- 
ened by his own bout of illness (a non- 
malignant throat growth) and his wife's 
poor health. Summerfield will regard his 
Post Office service less than satisfactory 
if he leaves before achieving fiscal balance 
in the deficit-dogged postal system. In 
line to succeed ex-G.0.P. National Chair- 
man Summerfield: ex-G.0.P. National 
Chairman Leonard Hall. 

Commerce's Sinclair Weeks, 63, who 
wants to retire to his New Hampshire 
farm. One possible successor: Under Sec- 
retary for Transportation Louis Roth- 
schild. 

In U.S. diplomacy last week broad per- 
sonnel changes also were in the works. 
Among them: 

@ Massachusetts’ ex-Governor Christian 
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Herter, 61, took over as Under Secretary 
of State from Herbert Hoover Jr., who 
will stay on at Foggy Bottom as a con- 
sultant until Herter’s appointment is con- 
firmed by the Senate. 

@ Charles E. (“Chip”) Bohlen, 52, after 
longer (47 months) than normal duty as 
Ambassador to Russia, is scheduled to be 
replaced and reassigned. Likely successor 
in Moscow: Ambassador to Austria Llew- 
ellyn Thompson Jr., 52. 

@ Former Ambassador to Japan John Al- 
lison, 51, Dulles’ principal staff deputy in 
Japanese peace-treaty negotiations, has 
been named Ambassador to Indonesia. 

G Onetime Harvard President James Co- 
nant, 63, resigned as Ambassador to the 


German Federal Republic. may be re- 
placed, if Senate Republicans approve, by 
David K. E. Bruce, 58, Baltimore lawyer, 
Harry Truman’s Ambassador to France 
(1949-52) and onetime (1952-53) Under 
Secretary of State. 

@ New York Republican Amory Hough- 
ton, 57, board chairman of Corning Glass 
Works, was selected to be the next U.S. 
Ambassador to France. Houghton, the 
seventh in his family to be an executive 
of the family glass company in Corning, 
N.Y., is the son of Alanson Houghton, 
who was President Harding’s Ambassador 
to Germany (1922-25) and President 
Coolidge’s Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James’s (1925-29). No stranger to 
Government service, Amory Houghton 
was deputy chief of the U.S. Mission for 
Economic Affairs in London during World 
War IL. He will replace Ambassador C. 
(for Clarence) Douglas Dillon, onetime 
investment banker (Dillon, Read), who 
will shift to Washington to become John 
Foster Dulles’ Deputy Under Secretary 
for Economic Affairs. 


Hail to the Chief 


One month after Dwight Eisenhower 
entered the White House in 1953, Pollster 
George Gallup’s interviewers waded into 
the mainstreams of the nation to ask: “Do 
you approve or disapprove of the way 
Eisenhower is handling his job as Presi- 
dent?” Newcomer Eisenhower got a 68% 


. 


vote of confidence. At intervals during 
Ike's first term Gallup rechecked, found 
the approval fluctuating between a low of 
57% in November 1954, when there had 
been signs of economic recession and 
Democratic congressional campaigners 
were flailing the G.O.P., and a high of 79% 
in August 1955, after Ike went to Geneva 
and the warmth of the Summit conference. 

Last week Gallup reported a fresh 
sounding. With the spirit of Geneva as 
cold as an icicle and the U.S. just emerg- 
ing from the Hungarian and Suez crises, 
interviewers again deployed, just before 
Inauguration Day, with the same question. 
Voting approval this time: 79%, to push 
Ike’s popularity back to the Summit-time 
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high.* The chorus was surprisingly bipar- 
tisan: Republicans a loyal 95%, Demo- 
crats a remarkable 66%. 

The ringing pre-inaugural endorsement 
of Ike by no means carries over to an en- 
dorsement of the Eisenhower doctrine for 
the Middle East, another Gallup poll in- 
dicated this week. Of those surveyed by 
Gallup's American Institute of Public 
Opinion, 70% were for letting Ike use 
economic aid in the Midale East and 53% 
were for letting him send arms and other 
forms of military aid. But on the question 
of using U.S. troops to repel Russian at- 
tacks on the Middle East, the Eisenhower 
doctrine polled a slender 50%, with 34% 
opposed and 16% undecided. 


Messages to Congress 

Before he flew off for a weekend in 
Augusta. President Eisenhower last week 
sent to Congress messages asking for two 
Administration measures that the U.S. 
will be hearing about for a long time: 

1) A. school-construction bill asking 
$1.3 billion in federal grants for school 
buildings over the next four years, $750 


* Harry Truman’s high and low: 87% three 
months after he took office, 23% during the 
Korean war; Franklin Roosevelt's: 84% one 
month after Pearl Harbor, 52% following his 
1938 attempted purge of congressional nonliber- 
als. Term-spanning popularity averages: Ejisen- 
hower, 70%; Roosevelt, 63%; Truman, 46%. 
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million for federal purchase of state 
school bonds and $20 million in matching 
grants for future school planning. He 
hopes, the President said, that this request 
will not get bogged down in the desegrega- 
tion issue and thus be killed off as last 
year's bill was. 

2) An immigration bill calling for the 
entry under parole of an estimated 67,000 
refugees a year, a change in the quota- 
basing system to 1950 census figures that 
will raise quota immigrations from 
1§5,000 to 220,000 a year, and a change 
in quota procedures that would allow 
southern European and Mediterranean na- 
tionals to utilize unused quotas for north- 
ern Europeans. 

Prognosis: the school bill should have 
easy sailing through Congress if the lead- 
ership can fend off civil-rights amend- 
ments; the immigration law faces rough 
going, may be defeated. 


ARMED FORCES 
Sort of a Scandal 


Never tangle with the National Guard. 

They have you surrounded. 

—Old Pentagon Maxim 

That old maxim-masher, Defense Secre- 
tary Charles Erwin Wilson, tangled with 
the National Guard last week. He was tell- 
ing the House Armed Services Committee 
about the Administration’s directive re- 
quiring future National Guard recruits to 
undergo six months of full-time military 
training—a plan that the politically influ- 
ential Guard opposes as a hindrance to 
enlistments. “You know,” he volunteered, 
“the thing was really sort of a scandal dur- 
ing the Korean war. It was a draft-dodging 
business. A boy of 17 to 184 could enlist 
in the National Guard and not be drafted 
and sent to Korea and fight.” 

The hearing almost broke up right then, 
as reporters bolted for telephones. And as 
soon as Engine Charlie’s latest hit the 
front pages, the predictable sound-off be- 
gan in virtually every state. Some called 
Charlie’s statement asinine, ill-advised, 
ridiculous, foolish and absurd. Georgia's 
governor rapped it as “a dastardly slur,” 
Wyoming's as “an un-American utterance.” 
Major General (ret.) Ellard A. Walsh, 69, 
president of the potent National Guard 
Association, called it “a damned lie.” The 
South Carolina house of representatives 
passed a resolution declaring it an “insult” 
to the state, and the Rhode Island senate 
passed one calling it “a gross and unwar- 
ranted insult” to the Guard. On Capitol 
Hill, a New Mexico Representative pro- 
nounced Wilson “the weakest link in our 
defense,’ and Oregon’s Senator Wayne 
Morse declared in a floor speech that the 
Secretary “was never qualified for his job.” 

In the hubbub, nobody paid much atten- 
tion to the Ohio Guard major who told a 
newsman: “Hell, that’s how we recruited 
them during the Korean war—told them 
they could stay home longer.”* 


%* After the outcry last week, the San Diego re- 
cruiting office of the California National Guard 
posted a sign reading DRAFT DODGERS ENLIST 
HERE, later reported that enlistments picked up. 
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Indignant Wife. At his midweek press 
conference, the President himself retreated 
strategically under the fire that Charlie 
had drawn. The Secretary of Defense, he 
said, measuring his words carefully, ‘was 
short-cutting and making a very, I think, 
unwise statement.” Young men who en- 
listed in the Guard during the Korean war 
could not be called “slackers,” Ike de- 
clared, because they had done so “in ac- 
cordance with the law.” But the National 
Guard, he added—quietly making Charlie’s 
real point all over again—‘“is never going 
to be the kind of force we need until we 
get these recruits having at least six 
months of good, hard basic training.” 

Next day Wilson’s wife Jessie, just back 
from the Washington hospital where she 
underwent treatment for an ulcer, spoke 
up with a frankness worthy of her hus- 
band. She was “indignant” about the Presi- 
dent’s comment, she told the Washington 
Star’s enterprising Newshen Isabelle Shel- 
ton. “I think the President should have 
stood back of Mr. Wilson instead of 
spending his time commenting on how 
wonderful Foster Dulles has been. I think 
Foster Dulles is a good man too, but I 
don’t think that he has done any better 
than a lot of other men.” Her husband, she 
said, “is a blunt man. He speaks what he 
thinks.” And with a noble and unswerving 
wifely loyalty that clearly marked Charlie 
Wilson as a true prophet in his own house, 
she added: “Most of the time what he 
thinks is true.” Asked whether she wished 
that Charlie would resign from the Cabi- 
net. Jessie Wilson said yes. “He has 
earned the right to take it easy now,” 
she explained. Then. she touched off a 
furor of her own: “A good many of the 
Cabinet feel the same way. They have 
worked hard for four years, and they 
think the time has come to turn things 
over to others.” 

Breaking Point. As for herself, “I’ve 
stood back and listened to criticism until 
I'm tired of it. Up to now I've been very, 
very careful not to make any criticism of 
any kind. But you reach a point sometimes 
—and this was it.” Perhaps, she added, if 
she had reached it sooner she might not 
have had an ulcer. 

After hearing from Jessie, reporters for 
the first time in years began dialing Cabi- 
net wives, asking if they would like to see 
their husbands resign. Pamela: Humphrey 
(Treasury) and Isabelle Mitchell (Labor) 
were out of town. Janet Dulles (State), 
Jane Weeks (Commerce) and Mary Fol- 
som (Health, Education and Welfare) de- 
clined to comment, but four wives had 
semething to say and no hesitation in s 
ing it. Flora Benson (Agriculture): ‘As 
long as the President wants my husband 
to remain in Washington, I will be happy 
to stay here.” Gladys Seaton (Interior): 
“I endorse Mrs. Benson’s sentiment.” Mir- 
iam Summerfield (Post Office): “We've 
had a wonderful experience here, very 
interesting, very challenging.” Doris 
Brownell (Justice): “We've enjoyed it 
and we intend to enjoy it.” 

South from the Battlefield. Feet on his 
desk, Charlie Wilson laughed delightedly 
when he read newspaper accounts of his 
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How about all that praise for Foster? 


wife’s defense and the echoing uproar. But 
he seemed to feel no need for defenders. 
Good-naturedly but firmly, he held his 
ground, conceding only that his language 
was “a little tough” and that he never 
meant to cast “any reflection on the indi- 
vidual young men who joined the National 
Guard during the Korean conflict.” He 
kept right on plugging the six-months- 
training directive, pointing out that “more 
than 80% of the National Guard today 
has had no prior military training.” 

At week’s end Charlie Wilson retired 
from the battlefield for a while. He and 
Jessie joined the boss aboard the presiden- 
tial plane, Columbine //1, for a trip south. 
Ike was heading for a Georgia golf week- 
end, the Wilsons for a two-week Florida 
vacation. Asked why he was accompanying 
the President, Wilson replied: “I Was in- 
vited along.” Jessie Wilson smiled amia- 
bly, this time said nothing. 


CITIES 
Attack on Negro Crime 


The most ticklish law-enforcement fact 
in many a big Northern city is that the 
crime rate among Negroes is far higher 
than that of any other segment of the 
population*—and few elected officials 
want to antagonize vote-conscious Ne- 
groes by saying so. None knew this better 
than the unhappy city fathers of Kansas 
City, Mo., who, during the first three 
weeks of 1957, saw the number of armed 
robberies, burglaries and thefts run 40% 
beyond the 1956 rate, while four out of 
five robbery victims reported that the 
holdup men were Negroes. One day last 
fortnight, seven Negro businessmen called 
on Kansas City’s Police Chief Bernard 
Brannon to complain that robberies and 
burglaries in the Negro district were 
threatening to put them out of business. 
Suddenly, Chief Brannon thought he saw 
his chance. 

How would Negro leaders react if the 
police staged a mass raid on Negro night- 
spots to round up suspects? asked Bran- 
non tentatively. To his surprise, the busi- 
nessmen assured him that they would 


* In 1,477 U.S. cities, Negroes, making up an 
average 11% of the population, accounted in 
1955 for an average 35% of the arrests for what 
the FBI calls “major crimes” (homicide, rape, 
aggravated assault, robbery, burglary, theft), 
and 57% of the arrests for crimes involving 
violence or threat of bodily harm, 
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speak up to defend the police if the Negro 
community raised an outcry. A few nights 
later, in Kansas City’s biggest police raid 
since 1941, nine teams of detectives— 
with at Jeast one Negro cop on each team 
—stormed into Negro-district bars, res- 
taurants, pool halls, nightclubs. Three pad- 
dy wagons shuttled back and forth for 
three hours, hauling 276 men and three 
women to headquarters for questioning. 
The police released most of the suspects 
that night or the next day, but held 50 on 
assorted charges from shoplifting to nar- 
cotics peddling. Acting on tips from men 
arrested in the raid, the cops jailed an- 
other score of suspects, including holdup 
men who had pulled off 49 known rob- 
beries within the previous two months. 

Last week, in the wake of the big raid, 
top police officials met for two hours with 
16 Negro civic leaders. Far from sizzling 
with outrage, the Negroes saw some justi- 
fication for the raid; several agreed to 
help set up a permanent committee to 
advise the police on combating Negro 
crime. “The feeling,” said one of the 16, 
“is more relief than criticism.” 


LABOR 
Out with Crooks & Gangsters 


In the Roulette Room of Miami 
Beach's Monte Carlo Hotel one morning 
last week, the leaders of big labor closed 
in on the chief of their biggest affiliate, 
hefty, bullet-headed Dave Beck, presi- 
dent of the 1,400,000 Teamsters. With the 
Auto Workers’ Walter Reuther looking 
over his shoulder, A.F.L.-C.1.0O. Presi- 
dent George Meany laid it on the line: 
“Look, Dave, you brought this on your- 
selves. We wouldn't have had to take this 
up now if you guys hadn't refused to 
testify.” 

What the Teamsters had brought on 
themselves and on unified labor in gen- 
eral was an all-out drive by the A.F.L.- 
C.1.0. executive council to rid its house 
of crooks and gangsters before Congress 
acts to expose them. Chief provocation 
was the Teamsters’ recent defiance of the 
Senate 1) by refusing to cooperate with a 
subcommittee inquiring into labor racket- 
eering, and 2) by assuring all officers that 
the union would not punish them for 
pleading the Fifth Amendment if called 
to testify (Time, Feb. 4)—a defiance 
which contributed to the creation by the 
Senate last week of a special, well-financed 
($350,000) committee to make a_ full- 
scale study of labor corruption, 

Out for a Drive. Minutes after 
Meany’s outburst, the 29-member A.F.L.- 
C.1.0. council, with Dave Beck the sole 
dissenter, adopted a new and_revolu- 
tionary code on government investiga- 
tions into labor racketeering. Its point: 
although every individual has the consti- 
tutional right to plead the Fifth Amend- 
ment if called to testify, union officers 
who take the Fifth have no right to 
hold their jobs. The policy is now bind- 
ing on all A.F.L.-C.1.O. affiliates and lo- 
cals under threat of expulsion. 

This done, the council got down to 
cases on the matter of self-policing. With 
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Dave Beck absent (explained Beck's 
aides: Mrs. Beck was ill, and Dave de- 
cided to take her out for a drive), it 
unanimously adopted a tough ethical- 
practices code. Highlights: 

Welfare Funds. No labor official on 
full-time union pay may also receive fees 
for services as a union fund administrator 
or have “ties to his own personal advan- 
tage” with insurance brokers or other out- 
side agencies doing business with the wel- 
fare plan. Moreover, all such funds must 
be tightly safeguarded by complete rec- 
ords and proper audits. 

Corrupt Practices. There is “‘no room” 
in the A.F.L.-C.1.0. for any officer “com- 
monly known” to be “a crook, a racket- 
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cer, a Communist or a fascist.” Says the 
code: “A union need not wait upon a 
criminal conviction” to fire such officials. 

Conflict of Interest. Like any public 
servant, the union official may invest his 
personal funds as he pleases—as long as 
he is “scrupulously careful to avoid any 
actual or potential conflict of interest,” 
e.g., by owning a “substantial business 
interest in any business with which his 
union bargains collectively,” by accepting 
“kickback 

At week’s end Beck abruptly quit the 
convention to go home to Seattle. Behind 
him he left signs that the Teamsters were 
not going to take the code lying down. 
Detroit’s Jimmy Hoffa, Beck's chief rival 
and heir presumptive, blandly announced 
a drastic (from 400,000 to 25,000) cut in 
Teamster representation in the A.F.L.- 
C.1.0.’s Industrial Union Department, 
with a resulting $90,000 cut in dues pay- 
ments. And Hoffa Ally John J. O'Rourke, 
president-elect of the Teamsters’ New 
York Joint Council, made an announce- 
ment even more ominous to labor unity. 
New York's 125,000 truckers, he declared, 
would feel free to cross picket lines 
thrown by union leaders “objectionable” 
to the Teamsters, thus making it tougher 
if not impossible for the Teamsters’ ene- 
mies to win their strikes. 





THE AIR AGE 
Death in the Morning 


Like lion cubs unleashed, San Fernando 
Valley schoolchildren in the Pacoima area 
of Los Angeles burst out of classrooms 
one morning last week to test returning 
sunshine and the soft sea air that had 
swept away a week's foul weather. They 
found the world newly come alive, trees 
and stuccoed buildings glistening magi- 
cally in rain-washed brilliance. Overhead, 
winter’s deep blue sky throbbed to the 
scream of jets and the snarl of conven- 
tional piston engines. But to the San 
Fernando Valley’s children, raised around 
Southern California’s cluster of major 
aircraft plants, the heavy traffic in vapor 
trails and engine noises was unmagically 
routine. 

One airplane aloft that morning was a 
sleek, four-engined DC-7B, newly com- 
pleted at the Douglas plant in Santa 
Monica and destined for delivery to Con- 
tinental Air Lines. The $2,000,000 air- 
liner had been lifted skyward on its maid- 
en flight by Test Pilot William Carr, 
36, for a trial turn over the Pacific at 
10,000 ft., then back in a climbing arch 
over the valley to 25,000 ft. The four- 
man crew logged a routine test. Twice 
Santa Monica’s Clover Field received po- 
sition reports radioed by Copilot Archie 
Twitchell, 51, whose 34 years of flying 
were interlinked with a 65-picture acting 
career in the neighboring movie studios 
(Souls at Sea, Tragedy at Midnight, 1 
Wanted Wings). 

"Midair Collision!"’ Twenty-five min- 
utes after Carr’s DC-7B took off from 
Santa Monica, Northrop Test Pilot Ron- 
ald E. Owen, 36, swished skyward from 
an airport some 50 miles to the northeast, 
near the desert community of Palmdale, 
in an F-89 Scorpion twin jet interceptor. 
The Scorpion, equipped with new radar, 
was soon to be returned to the Air Force. 
Owen and Radarman Curtiss A. Adams, 
27, were flying a final chore: three runs at 
another jet 25,000 ft. up, to test the 
ingenious radar mechanism that puts the 
interceptor on the trail of invading air- 
craft, fixes on the enemy in unshakable 
pursuit, then at the proper moment, opens 
fire automatically. 

Owen made two passes, wheeled grace- 
fully over San Fernando Valley for an- 
other. The third run was never completed. 
At Santa Monica, tower operators heard 
Copilot Archie Twitchell’s shocked voice 
exclaim from the DC-7B: “Midair colli- 
sion! Midair collision!” Through a burst 
of radio interference came his agonized 
report: “We're going down! Uncontrolla- 
ble! Uncontrollable!” After 34 years, Old- 
timer Twitchell understood the odds. His 
last message, clear and calm: “Say good- 
bye to everybody.” 

In the valley a few school youngsters 
spotted the violent flash of orange and 
yellow flame in the sky. The shredding 
planes veered away from each other, the 
smaller Scorpion plummeting to a puff of 
smoke in the green-brown Verdugo hills 
to the northeast. The DC-7B at first 
spiraled lazily, then, its dive steepening, 
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went into a twisting spin, finally plunged 
with 
the Pacoima Congregational Church, just 
a block from the Junior High School. 
There on the athletic fields, 220 seventh- 
and eighth-grade boys were moving back 
into the gymnasium. 

Stilled Screams. As the plane struck, 
flaming gasoline sprayed the playing field. 
Debris whined across the play yard like 
shrapnel, clipped off a set of football goal 
posts, cut down some of the boys as they 
dived to earth. One youth’s left leg was 
severed above the knee. He was 
saved from bleeding to death when a 
quick-thinking teacher made a tourniquet 
from a rag and a chunk of the fallen 
metal. Another youngster’s abdomen was 
ripped open by a piece of flying metal. 
When the debris settled and the screams 
were stilled, three boys were dead or 
dying, 78 others hurt. Dead also: the 
airliner’s four-man crew and Scorpion 
Pilot Owen. Scorpion Radarman Adams 
parachuted out, landed badly burned and 
unable to contribute an explanation of the 
collision. Busy at his radar, he had not 
seen the DC-7B until an instant before 
the planes met. 

Dashing hysterically to the school, pan- 
icky mothers in pin curls and slacks re- 
trieved their children, led them home 
through a 20-block area strewn with 
hunks of fallen metal, fragments of Fiber- 
glas_ insulation, Though 
wreckage had pierced walls and roofs, no 
one outside the Junior Hi schoolyard 
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was seriously hurt. From Los A *s in 
the wake of the crash came angry de- 
mands for federal controls. But in the 


anger was tempered 
and death had wiped igic 
. Gathering 


a mother said 
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sadly: “Living here wil 
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Death in the Evening 

New York’s LaGuardia Field lay dreary 
and grey under a pelt of snow. In mid- 
winter-clad pas- 
ves impatiently 
aboard Northeast Airlines’ 2:4 flight 
to Miami their 
seats and settled back to contemplate the 
prospects of frolicking in the 80 
of Miami Beach—just four airline hours 
ay, they thought. 





afternoon 95 chattering 
sengers deposited ther 





5 p-m. 





strapped themselves in 


warmth 





The minutes on the ground stretched 
into hours, for LaGuardia was hemmed in 
by fog and snow to within three-quarters 
of a mile’s visibility, and the unrelenting 
yw had piled up the big wings of 
Northeast’s DC-6A, Flight 823’s Captain 
Alva Marsh, 48, a 19-year transport vet- 
eran, stood by waiting for clearance. Fi- 
nally Pilot Marsh checked the weather 
again, decided to go. It p.m. 
when the plane lumbered down the run- 
way into the darkness, lifted heavily off 
the ground and, slowly gaining altitude, 
went into an inexplicable left turn over 
the East River. Only twelve seconds after 








was O:o!1 


the takeoff, it steepened its turn and be- 
gan to settle. Seconds later it hit the 
ground, burst into flames. Flight 8 


23 was 
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down on tiny Rikers Island in the middle 


of the river. 
Screaming passengers—many of them 
with clothes blazing—jumped from the 


wreckage and staggered away. First to the 
rescue fast-moving trusties from 
the island's city-run penitentiary, 
rushed outside, fought their way to the 
planeside and helped survivors to safety. 
The count 


were 50 


who 


ers and 





of the six crew mer 


95 passengers aboard, 20 killed, 5o0-odd 
hospitalized. Said Pilot Marsh dazedly: 
‘Her power just drained out. She just 


wouldn't go up.” 


SEQUELS 
Case of the Missing Pilot 


A diplomatic note rocketed last week 
from the State Department to Dictator 
Rafael Leonidas Trujillo's Dominican Re- 
public: What had the Dominican authori- 
ties discovered in their prolonged investi- 
gation of the death of Airline Pilot Gerald 





Lester Murphy, 23, a U.S. cit 1? Buried 
in the question was a startling story. The 
FBI and New York believe that 
Pilot Murphy was 
knew too much about the mysterious dis 
appearance last March of Columbia Uni 
versity Lecturer Jess de Galindez, writer 
of a Ph.D. thesis condemning Dictator 
Trujillo (Tre, April 2 et seq.). 

"Cancer Patient." Pilot Murphy was 
hired by the Dominican Airline six weeks 
before Galindez vanished, was made a co- 
pilot in spite of defective eyesight, which 
had barred him from U.S. military or 
commercial flying. Cocky and buoyant, he 
settled in Ciudad Trujillo, flew in and 
around the Dominican Republic for ten 
months. And one of the flights. he boasted 
in indiscreet moments last summer and 
fall, had been a hush-hush special job. 
His plane, he said, had taken Scholar Ga- 
lindez, disguised as a “cancer patient,” 
from the U.S. to the Dominican Republic. 

In November Murphy got a better job 
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police 


murdered because he 


The New Deal's twilight is a new day's 


in the U.S., and announced to the airline 
that he planned to resign. On the after- 
noon of Dec. 3 he met his fiancée, an air- 
line hostess, when her plane stopped over 
briefly in Ciudad Trujillo. He told her 
that he was headed, by official request, 
for the presidential palace. After that 
Pilot Murphy vanished. 

A few days later the U.S. embassy asked 
Dominican police to investigate Murphy’s 
disappearance. A month went by. Then 
the U.S. chargé d'affaires was told that 
Octavio de la Maza, another pilot on the 
airline, had hanged himself in a prison cell 
and left a note confessing that he had 
killed Murphy. Motive for the suicide: 
“remorse.” Motive for the murder: not 
given, 

"The Lame One." Dictator Trujillo & 
Co. plainly intended to let the suicide re- 
port end the affair. But the U.S., as its 
note last week showed, found the story 
hard to believe. From inside the Domini- 
can Republic came a report that Pilot De 
la Maza as well as Pilot Murphy had 
talked. By De la Maza’s story, he and 
Murphy together had indeed spirited a 
cancer patient from Miami to Ciudad 
Trujillo. But the mysterious passenger 
was not Galindez. It was, instead, one 
Francisco (“The Lame One”) Martinez 
Jara, urgently wanted then and now by 
U.S. authorities on suspicion of arrang- 
ing the Galindez kidnaping. (Martinez 
Jara himself has since been reported miss- 
ing, and his wife was killed last August 
in an automobile accident in Ciudad 
Trujillo.) 

Significantly, the U.S. note specifically 
included a request for De la Maza’s al- 
leged suicide note. Washington's investi- 
gators obviously wanted a look at the 
handwriting. And until the Dominican Re- 
public proved its story, U.S. police could 
not discard the suspicion that Galindez’ 
disappearance had brought in its train as 
many as four cover-up murders. 
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Tue U.S, Supreme Court* 


SUPREME COURT 
Reed Steps Down 


“A steadying influence,” one of his old 
associates once called Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Stanley Forman Reed. “He isn’t the 
most brilliant member-of the court, but 
he has good judgment.” Other lawyers 
talked about Mr. Justice Reed’s prodi- 
gious seven-day workweeks, his methodical 
and careful briefs, his success in keeping 
an even legal keel through 19 Supreme 
Court years. “No one could say,” a for- 
mer law clerk summed up, “that anybody 
was mad at Stanley Reed.” 


So quiet and unobtrusive was Justice 





Reed that it took his request for retire- 
ment last week, at the age of 72, to win 
him headlines and a measure of public 


recognition. A small-town Kentucky law- 
yer, Reed served Herbert Hoover as coun- 
sel for the Federal Farm Board (1929-32) 
and the RFC As Franklin 
Roosevelt's Solicitor General (1935-38), 
he studiously defended such New Deal 
staples as NRA (he lost the case) and the 
Wagner-Connery Labor Relations Act (he 
won) before the Supreme Court. Once, in 
a rare dramatic moment 
from exhaustion in the 
argument. 

Reed was appointed by Franklin Roo- 
sevelt to the seat vacated by rock-ribbed 
conservative George Sutherland just after 
the downfall of F.D.R.’s court-packing 
plan. Through the years he seemed to 
swing from New Deal-type liberalism to 
the middle-of-the-road to a form of con- 
servatism, but he insisted that the coun- 
try was swinging, not he. Once the late 
Justice Robert H. Jackson twitted Reed 
on growing more conservative. “Either 
that,” said Jackson, “or you're changing 


(1932-35). 


he collapsed 
middle of his 


* From left, seated: Frankfurter, Black, Warren, 
Reed, Douglas; standing: Harlan, Burton, Clark, 
Brennan. 
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your law clerks, Stanley.” Reed answered: 
“It must be the law clerks, because I 
haven’t changed a bit.” He now w: 
retire, he explained privately to President 
Eisenhower last week, because he fears 
that he will soon become too far removed 
from the realities and practicalities of the 
issues that come before the court 
able to decide them adequately. 

As he prepared self-effacingly to leave 
the court, Reed was not even sure that he 
rated as the leading citizen of his own 
native Maysville, Ky. (pop. 8,000). That 
honor rightly belonged, he once said, to 
Maysville’s Rosemary Clooney. “There 
used to be a street in town called Cow 
Lane and they changed it to Rosemary 
Lane. But there’s no street in town named 
after me.” 





us to 





to be 


Reed's retirement symbolizes the twi- 
light of the famed Roosevelt court and 
the rising sun of an Eisenhower court. In 
1937 F.D.R, tried and failed to get Con- 
gress to raise the number of Justices from 
nine to 15. But he got the New Deal 
sympathy he wanted within three years 
by naming Liberal Democrats Hugo 
Black, Reed, Felix Frankfurter and Wil- 
liam O. Douglas to succeed Justices Van 
Devanter, Sutherland, Cardozo and Bran- 
deis—key figures on the court that New 
Dealers scornfully called “The Nine Old 
Men.” Since 1953 Ike has named three— 
Republicans Chief Justice Earl Warren 
and John Marshall Harlan, Democrat 
William J. Brennan Jr. Of the F.D.R. 
holdovers, Justice Black is now 70, Jus- 
tice Frankfurter 74. Only hard clues as to 
whom Ike might choose to replace Reed: 
1) Ike prefers to appoint lawyers with 
experience on the bench rather than de- 
serving politicians, and 2) he might heed 
the quaint geographic fact that no Su- 
preme Court Justice now hails from any- 
where between Cleveland (Burton) and 
Puget Sound (Douglas). 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





RUSSIA 
Gathering of the Clan 


In the six months since the last meet- 
ing of the Supreme Soviet, the Kremlin's 
ancient crenelated brick walls have been 
shaken by momentous events, and the 

.300 delegates assembling this week to do 
what they are told could only guess 
whether they would be greeted with a 
whiff of reassurance, a burst of recrimina- 
tions or a snuffing of careers. 

For the past month the Kremlin leaders 
have been stumping their vast country 
like politicians. Khrushchev addressed a 
mass meeting in Tashkent, Bulganin 
talked in Stalinabad, Mikoyan in Ash- 
khabad (significantly all in Moslem areas 
of Soviet Central Asia), Molotov was 
haranguing central Russia, Malenkov 
speechmaking near the Urals and Kagano- 
vich in Siberia. Wherever they went, they 
conferred orders and decorations, talked 
informally with party organizers and 
worthy workers. This was political fence- 
mending, Russian style. 

Hungary’s revolt had thrown into doubt 
a scheduled Bulganin-Khrushchey swing 
through Scandinavia. Last week, as a sort 
of second best, B. and K. accepted an 
invitation to visit Finland in the spring. 
Cracked Khrushchev; “Spring is the best 
time of the year because love is then at 
its strongest.”” Meanwhile, Defense Minis- 
ter Marshal Georgy Zhukov was visiting 
India. Although Nehru pointedly spent 
more time in the company of another 
visitor, his old friend Lady Mountbatten, 
Zhukov had a profitable week riding an 
elephant and showing Nehru’s tough Indi- 
an cadets how to use a bayonet. 

Deficiencies. Though meetings of the 
Supreme Soviet usually dully rubber-stamp 
economic plans and decrees, February is 
becoming a newsworthy month in Commu- 
nist Russia. It was at a February Supreme 
Soviet meeting two years ago that Georgy 
Malenkov confessed to mismanagement, 
and dramatically resigned his premiership, 
It was also in February, one year ago at 
the 20th Party Congress, that Khrushchev 
opened the Pandora’s box of Stalin’s 
crimes. 

As the 1957 Supreme Soviet assembled 
the state of the Soviet Union was news- 
worthy but not very happy. The U.S.S.R. 
annual economic report, while claiming 
an 11% increase in industrial output, 
listed some serious deficiencies: capital 
investment was down 69%, and coal, iron, 
cement, glass, some machine tools and 
much farm machinery fell short of set 
goals, More important, from the viewpoint 
of the elite, dwelling construction fell 
short of aims by 30 million sq. ft. 
The same economic report told of a 20% 
increase in the 1956 grain harvest, mainly 
due to heavy plantings in the Siberian 
“virgin lands”—a pat on the back for those 
who had responded to Khrushchev’s call 
two years ago. But the biggest setback 
since the last Supreme Soviet meeting was 
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in foreign affairs. The coexistence policy. 
a successful operation a year ago, had been 
literally shot to pieces by the Russian 
attack on Hungary. To restore their pres- 
tige in the satellite countries, the Soviet 
leaders had had to call on the good offices 
of Red China’s urbane Chou En-lai. a 
manifest humiliation for Russian leader- 
ship. Finally, they had the difficult job of 
reassuring their own elite that they were 
in full and competent command of the 
Communist world. 

Discussions. Even inside Russia, the 
universities, if not in a_ revolutionary 
mood, were in a questioning frame of 
mind. Much of the debate gathered around 


MIDDLE EAST 


For Peace with Justice 

Most U.N. members thought that jus- 
tice was well served when the invading 
British and French forces were shooed out 
of Egypt. The case of the Israelis was less 
clear. They too had violated the Charter 
by attacking Egypt, and brought down on 
their heads the same clear-cut Assembly 
order to get out. But the Israelis refused 
to leave the Gaza Strip and the Egyptian 
gun positions on the Gulf of Aqaba with- 
out guarantees that the Egyptians would 
not again use the bases to raid and block- 
ade them. The U.S. State Department, 





Associated Press 


MARSHAL ZHUKOV DEMONSTRATES THE BAYONET IN INDIA 
In the spring, love is strongest. 


a bestselling novel, Vladimir Dudintsev’s 
Not By Bread Alone, the story of a bril- 
liant young inventor who is victimized by 
a group of corrupt bureaucrats (standard 
villains of Soviet fiction) and is sent to a 
prison camp. Since its publication last 
August, Not By Bread Alone has been 
eagerly seized upon by millions of young 
Russians who find, beneath the technical 
jargon which covers many of its pages, a 
hidden symbolism, a new message, best 
expressed in the words of its hero Dmitry 
Lopatkin, back from the slave camp: 
“Somebody who has learned to think can- 
not ever be fully deprived of freedom . . .” 
At a recent gathering of Moscow Uni- 
versity students. called to discuss the 
meaning of Not By Bread Alone, some 
who had evidently learned to think 
shouted: “Tell us about Hungary and 
Poland!” Replied the lecturer: “It’s ir- 
relevant!” In the ensuing bedlam the 
Soviet authorities felt they had solved the 
problem by turning off the lights. 


for one, thought the Israelis had some 
right on their side. 

But in the new S8o-nation Assembly, in 
which 27 Asian-African votes can block 
any decisive action, justice is a sometime 
thing. After canvassing lobby opinion in 
the U.N.’s glass-walled conference build- 
ing for two days (WEST PLOTTING BEHIND- 
SCENES CONSPIRACY, headlined Cairo’s 
semiofficial Al Ahram), the U.S.’s Henry 
Cabot Lodge drafted two compromise res- 
olutions. One repeated for the sixth time 
the Assembly's demand for Israeli with- 
drawal. The other called vaguely for “the 
placing of the UNEF on the Egyptian- 
Israeli armistice demarcation line.” 

Back to the Line. Canada’s Lester 
(“Mike”) Pearson called this so vague 
that he refused to co-sponsor it: he want- 
ed to reassure Israel that if it agreed to 
the first resolution, it would be protected 
by the second. But Cabot Lodge was after 
a resolution that would satisfy enough 
Afro-Asians, and teamed up with India’s 
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Krishna Menon to achieve it. Once the 
Israelis withdrew, said Lodge, the U.N. 
troops would be “deployed on both sides 
of the armistice line, particularly in the 
sensitive Gaza and El] Auja sectors” and 
“at the Strait of Tiran.” Their mission, 
he said, would be “to restrain any attempt 
to exercise belligerent rights” contrary to 
the 1949 armistice agreement: in short, it 
was warlike of Israel to invade Egypt, but 
it was also warlike of Egypt to blockade 
the Gulf of Aqaba. 

With India and five other nations as 
co-sponsors, Lodge's resolutions passed. 
The first carried 74 to 2, with only France 
siding with Israel. The second was then 
adopted, 56 to o, the Arab and Soviet 
blocs abstaining. But before passage, 
Egypt's Foreign Minister Mahmoud Faw- 
zi, seconded by Menon, rose to dispute 
Lodge’s interpretation of the loosely 
phrased second resolution. The UNEP, 
he said, was not in Egypt “to resolve any 
question or to settle any problem” but to 
“secure the withdrawal” of the Israeli in- 
vaders. After such withdrawal, he said, 
the UNEF must “take positions exclu- 
sively on both sides of the armistice de- 
marcation line,” and Egypt’s consent 
would be “an indispensable prerequisite”. 

On to Tiran. U.S. delegates, however, 
were not completely discouraged. In a 
Sense, the fact that the Istaelis are still at 
Gaza and the Tiran Straits would further 
U.S. purposes. For Nasser, it is an absolute 
political necessity to get the Israelis oui of 
his country—and there is no present pros- 
pect that the U.S. would support econom- 
ic sanctions in the U.N. to get them out. 

U.N. pressure was on Israel to with- 
draw, but also on Egypt to negotiate. 
Should the Egyptians refuse to accept a 
UNEF garrison on the shores of the Tiran 
Straits, the UNEF might well wind up 
adding a navy—a destroyer patrolling the 
narrows to insure for Israeli ships what 
Hammarskjold has affirmed as the “right 
of innocent passage.” 


ISRAEL 
Educating the Enemy 


To most of the 5,000 Egyptians cap- 
tured in the Sinai campaign, the image of 
Israel was the one Nasser’s radio had 
given them—a contemptible land of near 
starvation kept alive by U.S. subsidies, 
needing only one quick and timely push 
by the Arabs to shove it into final oblivion. 
But a few Egyptians were more curious. 
Israel's Foreign Ministry, learning that 
some Egyptian officers wanted to see Israel 
for themselves, jumped at the chance. 

Haifa clothing merchants agreed to lend 
each officer a civilian suit for a day, and a 
tour usually began with host (recruited 
among Haifa doctors, lawyers, engineers 
and architects) and his Egyptian “guest” 
in a tailor shop amiably debating the fit 
or fashion of assorted suits or shirts. The 
host took his Egyptian wherever he wanted 
to go, to see whatever he wanted to see. 
Some went to the movies, to concerts, 
sipped coffee in cafés, went shopping in 
Haifa or Jerusalem. Others visited fac- 
tories, cooperative villages and kibbutzim, 
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Egyptian army doctors were taken to see 
Israeli hospitals and medical schools. The 
Israeli hosts were not armed. Israelis 
seemed to take the Egyptians for granted, 
even those still in uniform. 

The only rule was to avoid political 
discussions. “We knew we couldn’t change 
an Egyptian’s point of view by arguing with 
him,” said a Foreign Ministry spokesman. 
“The most we could hope to do was to 
open his eyes.” Some were hard to con- 
vince. One Egyptian refused to believe 
Israel was not starving until he ordered a 
ten-egg omelette in a café, was served it 
by the owner without comment. 

About one in ten of the officers was 
stubbornly hostile. “A few were real Nazi 
types,” said one Israeli, “swollen with feel- 
ings of racial superio;ity.” But in general 
the scheme was so successful that it was 
extended to enlisted men, who toured in 
buses under guard of three soldiers. 

By the time the last of the 5.000 officers 
and men were herded back to Egypt last 
week, some 500 of them had taken the 
tour. Asked what he had thought of Israe- 
lis before, one admitted: “I’m ashamed 
to tell you.” 

The Israelis could not hope for out- 
right conversions. But they were well con- 
tent with the reaction of a typical Egyptian 
officer. who said: “From the Gaza Strip 
all I saw of Israel was two broken houses 
in Nahal Oz. I thought all Israel was like 
that. I thought Haifa was like an Egyptian 
fishing village. I had no idea you had such 
modern hospitals, industries and cities.” 
He added thoughtfully: “It would not be 
easy to destroy Israel,” 
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FRANCE 


Clarifications 

I see but one rule: to be clear, If I am 
not clear, all my. world crumbles to 
nee: —Stendhal, 1783-1842 

In presenting Premier Guy Mollet with 
the complete works of famed French Au- 
thor Stendhal last week, members of the 
French government did more than cele- 
brate Mollet’s first year* in office. They 
underlined a noteworthy fact: Socialist 
Mollet (who has survived 32 votes of con- 
fidence in the Chamber of Deputies) con- 
tinues to be Premier because the vast 
majority of Frenchmen and their depu- 
ties support his Algerian policy, which 
might be defined as a policy of the right 
enforced by a man of the left. 

Seeking Stendhalian clarity on this 
point, Mollet last week addressed a let- 
ter to 34 party leaders (not including 
Communists or Poujadists). Wrote Mol- 
let: “The chiefs of the Algerian rebellion 
. . . will refuse to accept our offer of a 
cease-fire so long as they can hope that 
France may change its Algerian policy 
. .. It is important ... that there be 
no misunderstanding about the continuity 
of the policy during the present legisla- 
ture...” On the eve of the critical 
U.N. debate on Algeria, Mollet asked for 
and got a blank check. 

Ultras and Actionists. He was not the 
only one preparing for action. The shad- 
owy leaders of the Algerian rebellion, 
working mostly out of Cairo, were issuing 
promissory notes: 60,000 francs ($170) 
for every loyal Algerian or Frenchman 
killed by their hired assassins. To show 
the U.N. how powerful their influence 
is after two years of civil war in Algeria, 
they ordered an eight-day general strike 
of all Arabs in Algeria and France. 
Algerians literally sniffed the arrival of 
the killers whose job was to make the 
strike stick: young Arab gunmen who 
invariably spend a portion of their blood 
money on jasmine-scented hair pomade. 
Leaflets in crudely printed Arabic pledged 
death to Arab “traitors” who reported 
for jobs, or to shopkeepers who opened 
their shutters. 

Minister Resident Robert Lacoste. 
charged with the job of demonstrating 
French control over the Arab population 
(which outnumbers the French by nearly 
nine to one), had his task complicated 
by French counter-terrorists, known lo- 
cally as Ultras, who are mostly poorly 
employed veterans of colonial wars in 
Morocco and Indo-China. They fear that 
Mollet’s government plans to “abandon” 
Algeria. 

Looking around for a tough uncommit- 
ted officer to handle the strike and its 
expected wave of assassinations and 
counter-bombings, Lacoste chose tall, 
hawk-nosed Brigadier General Jacques 
Massu, commander of the roth Parachute 
Division. Massu moved in a rock-hard 
force of 20,000 green- and red-bereted 


* Of the Fourth Republic’s 13 Premiers, only 
Henri Queuille lasted longer (13 months}. 
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paratroopers, legionnaires and spahis to 
take over the city of Algiers and its teem- 
ing Casbah. Troops stood outside stores 
and restaurants frisking every passerby, 
man and woman. All parcels were opened 
to prevent bombs from being planted in 
public places by anybody, European or 
Moslem. At least two soldiers rode every 
streetcar and bus. A constant cover of 
helicopters hovered over the city, Essen- 
tial municipal services were kept running 
by troops or French civilian volunteers. 
Soldiers ran bakeries, distributed food 
while schoolboys delivered telegrams. 

Open Up. On the first day of the strike 
Moslems remained inside their crowded 
houses and shops. Said General Massu: 
“If shopkeepers refuse to open their doors, 
they will be forced open.” The French 
army, he said, would not be responsible 
for guarding merchandise. Soldiers beat 
heavily with gun butts on front shutters. 
If the owner opened up, they moved on. 
In the scores of cases where they did not, 
the soldiers forced shutters and doors, in 
some places helped by locksmiths, in oth- 
ers with the aid of crowbars and roped 
jeeps. At one tiny Casbah shop the sol- 
diers found a notice: “Mustapha Abdel- 
kader, being dead, will not reopen his shop 
until further notice.” Down came the 
door, revealing bearded Mustapha Abdel- 
kader, terrified but alive. 

Lacoste was convinced that most Arabs 
wanted to work but were afraid to go 
to their jobs because of Arab gunmen. 
He therefore gave them the best pos- 
sible excuse for working: he forcibly took 
them to work. Before dawn a long line 
of military trucks snorted into the Cas- 
bah. Soldiers pounded on the doors of the 
rickety dwellings. forcing entry and order- 
ing men to dress. Some 10,000 Arabs 
were herded off, mostly to the docks. On 
the third day of the strike most Arab 
shops and all but a third of the Arab 
workers in Algeria were back on their 
jobs. The blood bath that many had 


feared and some, both Moslems and 
Europeans, had hoped for, had_ been 


avoided, and the French were confident 
that they could continue in control even 
though the U.N. debate, the occasion for 
all the demonstrating, had been postponed, 
Said a government spokesman: “Algiers 
has returned to its habitual vivacity.” 


WEST GERMANY 
Socialist Switch 


Election year in West Germany is pro- 
ducing some strange surprises. Last week, 
after seven years of stubborn resistance 
to the Western alliance and all its works 
and most of its ways, West Germany's 
opposition Socialists declared themselves 
ready to accept NATO. 

This change of heart emerged from a 
Bundestag foreign-policy debate widely 
touted and televised as a keynote for the 
coming election campaign. The ruling 
Christian Democrats set out to show how 
wide the gap was between the govern 
ment’s foreign policy and the “reckless” 
ideas of the Socialists. Foreign Minister 
Heinrich von Brentano led off confidently. 
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F Background: Born in Magdeburg 
(now in the East zone) March 27, 1901, 
son of an old-line Socialist bricklayer. 
Career: Joined the Socialist youth 
movement as a 15-year-old printer's 
apprentice, rose in Germany’s highly 
stratified Socialist bureaucracy to be 
an editor and organizer, reached the 
national executive committee the year 
Hitler took over. Hitler, like Bismarck 
before him, suppressed the party. After 
twelve years’ exile in Czechoslovakia, 
France and wartime Britain, Ollenhauer 
was one of three surviving leaders who 
met to rebuild the party in 1946. He 
swung behind the fiery nationalist Kurt 
Schumacher against Otto Grotewohl’s 
plan to merge with the Communists 
(Grotewohl wound up as Premier of 
Communist East Germany ), succeeded 
to the top job on Schumacher'’s death 
in 1952. Schumacher, whose health was 
crushed in the concentration camps. 
was a man of hatreds and excitement; 
Ollenhauer is amiable and pedestrian. 
Family: Married in 1922 to clerical 
worker. One son is a clerk for the 
European Coal and Steel Community 
in Luxembourg, the other a telephone- 
company technician in Munich. 
Outlook: In squabbles in what is 
one of the world’s oldest working-class 
movements, Socialist Ollenhauer usu- 











































Arriving this week in the U.S. for a fort- 
night’s visit: Erich Ollenhauer, chief of 
West Germany's Socialists and the man who 
will form his country’s next government 
if his party wins next September’s elections. 


ally comes down on the conservative 
side. After losing the last election fight- 
ing rearmament and Western alliances, 
Ollenhauer has become convinced that 
in its prosperous, complacent mood, 
West Germany is not interested in dog- 
matic Marxism. Karl Marx's face has 
been turned to the wall. “Free competi- 
tion is a decisive means of Social Dem- 
ocratic economic policy,” Ollenhauer 
proclaims. He soft-pedals the old class 
war, plays up Socialist efficiency in run- 
ning state and local governments. He 
offers as his 1957 slogan: “Security 
for All.” 

Personality: Paunchy, moonfaced, 
tousle-haired, Gllenhauer presides plac- 
idly over his party’s bureaucracy, de- 
livers cautiously hedged speeches, and 
keeps easy control of his temper. “I 
have never seen Erich pray, tremble or 
curse,” says a fellow Socialist. Evenings 
he sips wine with cronies and plays 
skat, a German pub card game. His 
chauffeur-driven Mercedes fetches him 
to work at an unproletarian midmorn- 
ing hour. A_ solid and comfortable 
householder type, if no_ intellectual 
giant, Ollenhauer pitches his appeal as 
a safe sort of Socialist both to Ger- 
many’s middle-class voters and to work- 
ers who now have a lot more to lose 
than their chains. 








“The federal government is resolved to 
support the policy of the U.S..” he pro- 
claimed. “We neither want nor intend to 
risk losing their cooperation and support 
by carrying out experiments.” Kurt Kie- 
singer, Christian Democrat chairman of 
the Bundestag foreign-affairs committee, 
took another hour and a half to recom- 
mend sticking close to the U.S., as the 
policy that gave Adenauer’s party its 
smashing election victory four years ago. 

Silent Chancellor. All the while, 81- 
year-old Chancellor Konrad Adenauer sat 
stonily in a front row. After all, he himself 
has recently been pulling away from the 
Americans. His lieutenants are distressed 
by Adenauer’s recent electioneering de- 
mands for a ban on the H-bomb and a 
closer look at the Soviet promise to pull 
troops out of Central Europe. But none 
dared tell der Alte so to his face. Irritated 
by their timid, roundabout hinting, Ade- 
nauer refused to have anything to do 
with their debate. 


At this point, with the Christian Dem- 
ocrats attacking to cover their own con- 
fusion, the Socialists pulled their surprise. 
Blue-suited for the TV cameras but wear- 
ing a red tie for old Socialism’s sake 
Party Chairman Erich Ollenhauer had 
himself one of the best days of his parlia- 
mentary career. Carefully endorsing the 
U.S. stand on Suez and Hungary as “‘pru- 
dent,” he announced that Socialists fa- 
vor honoring Germany’s treaty obligations 
“including those of a military nature,” 
i.e., in NATO. Abandoning another long- 
time Socialist position, the party now ac- 
cepts a standing army. 

This was a long retreat for a party 
that fought EDC, denounced conscrip- 
tion, called for “freedom from alliances,” 
played to German desires for reunification 
at the expense of Western allegiance, and 
has long regarded the U.S. with sulky 
suspicion while displaying a romantic af- 
finity for Nehrunian neutralism. Ollen- 
hauer even hopes, on his forthcoming U.S. 
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trip, to break Adenauer’s monopoly on 
U.S. affections. 

Closing a Gap. Ollenhauer ended his 
Bundestag speech by calling for an all- 
European collective system that would 
include a reunified Germany. Amid more 
cheers his military expert, Fritz Erler, 
spelled out the details of the proposed sys- 
tem: all European countries would join, 
contributing their.own defense forces, sub- 
ject to joint armaments control, mutual- 
assistance pacts and nonaggression trea- 
ties, with the U.S. and Soviet Russia 
guaranteeing the whole setup. 

Even before the Socialists had finished 
their day. Konrad Adenauer walked out 
of the Bundestag in disgust. But the So- 
cialists, whose airy collective-security plan 
copied his own proposals to the Russians 
of last September, had fashioned a middle- 
of-the-road position close to der Alte’s. 

The race was on, and the Socialists, al- 
ready a point or two ahead in the latest 
opinion polls, were off to a strong start. 
The genuineness of their conversion to 
the Western alliance might be questioned, 
but it was instructive to see where they 
thought the most votes lie. 


Anastasia 

On the night of July 17, 1918, ostensi- 
bly on their way to exile or imprisonment, 
the mild-mannered Czar of All the Rus- 
sias, his German-born Empress, their five 
children, their family doctor, a chamber- 
maid of the royal household, their cook 
and the Czar’s English valet were all 
herded together in the cellar of a house 
in Ekaterinburg (now Sverdlovsk) and 
sprayed with Bolshevik gunfire. That 
much of one of the most brutal murders 
of modern times has been recorded as fact 
in all the history books. A vital footnote 
to the bloody night has remained ever 
since in the realm of speculation. 

Even moviegoers flocking to see Actress 
Ingrid Bergman in her current hit role as 
Anastasia have had to leave their theaters 
with the question unanswered: Was the 
bewildered, scarred and unstrung girl who 
claimed to have escaped alive from that 
Uralian basement really the Grand Duch- 
ess Anastasia Nikolaevna Romanova, the 
Czar’s fourth daughter? For 35 years the 
question has been asked and answered, 
but until last week never officially settled. 

Out of the Canal. German prisoners of 
war, crawling back from the Bolshevik 
wastes after World War I, brought with 
them legends of the escape of one of the 
Russian royal family. In 1920 the half- 
dead body of an unidentified young wom- 
an was dragged from a Berlin canal. She 
claimed in semi-delirium that she was 
Anastasia. Two years passed before even 
the girl herself. closeted in a mental hos- 
pital. could piece together a coherent 
story of how, aided by two brothers 
named Tchaikovsky, she had been car- 
ried out of the cellar and across Russia 
into Rumania. No Tchaikovsky ever 
showed up to verify the tale, though 
“Anastasia” claimed to have married one 
of them. She found many friends to 
champion her cause, even after one enter- 
prising German journalist discovered that 
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a Polish girl named Franziska Schanz- 
kowsky had disappeared from a Berlin 
boarding house shortly before the young 
woman’s discovery in the canal, and sug- 
gested that she was the same girl. 

In the 1920s Long Island’s fashionable 
North Shore society, who had just played 
host to Britain’s bouncing Edward, Prince 
of Wales, gave a royal welcome to the 
Grand Duchess. Many of those firmest 
in proclaiming her authenticity were dis- 
tant relatives and friends of her supposed 
family—but one branch, the German 
House of Hesse, to which the Empress of 
Russia had belonged, declined to accept 
the newcomer. The Czar, it was said, 
had deposited some 20 million rubles in 
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After 35 years, an answer. 


England before the revolution, and the 
House of Hesse wanted to assure itself a 
prior right to the money. 

Into the Courts. By 1941, after a score 
of years in and out of hospitals and 
sanatoriums, Anna Anderson, as the pur- 
ported Anastasia called herself, brought 
suit against the House of Hesse for her 
legacy. Interrupted by war and Russian 
occupation, the suit dragged on, In 1950 
Anna herself, a fuzzy-minded, aging wom- 
an surrounded by a court of solicitous 
refugees, was living in an old army shack 
on the edge of the Black Forest. as a 
poverty-stricken pensioner of Prince 
Friedrich Ernst von Sachsen-Altenburg. 

Last week, after combing a mountain 
of evidence and weighing the testimony 
of four anthropologists who studied the 
conformations of Anna’s ears, nose and 
cheeks in relationship to photographs of 
the teen-aged Anastasia, the 83rd Civil 
Chamber of the West Berlin District 
Court at last reached a decision. In an 
impressive dossier of official documents, 
it notified Anna’s lawyers that in its opin- 
ion their client was not the Romanov 
Princess, and had no claim to any part 
of the late Czar’s estate. 





AUSTRIA 
Bridge to Freedom 


Icy winds whipped the dry snow into 
waist-high drifts around the little police 
station at the Austrian border town of 
Rechnitz. Inside. a policeman huddled 
close to a well-tended fire. Suddenly there 
was a knock, and the door slammed open 
to admit a wintry blast of air and a man 
with a baby in his arms. “Please,” he mut- 
tered. “Out there. My wife. More women 
and children. More people.” Then he 
fainted. The policeman cranked his old- 
fashioned telephone. muttered a few 
words, A siren wailed and within minutes 
the able-bodied men and women of Rech- 
nitz were mobilized to wid another group 
of refugees from the other side of the 
Hungarian border. offering succor. shelter. 
food, warmth and welcome. 

It was an old story in Rechnitz and in 
many another border town of the nation 
which more than any other has opened its 
heart and its hearths to refugees from 
Hungary. Committed to formal neutrality 
by the treaty that drove the Russians out 
of their country less than two years be- 
fore, the people of Austria have been far 
from neutral toward the refugee Hungar- 
ians. Alone of all nations, they welcomed 
the halt, the blind, the sick and the 
aged among the refugees and did not 
seek to pick among them. 

In the weeks since October, most of the 
nations of the West and a host of private 
charitable organizations, ranging from non- 
sectarian groups such as the Internations] 
Rescue Committee to Catholic, Jewish, 
Quaker and other religious charities, have 
pitched in to help. But Austrians still 
carry most of the burden, Of the 170,000 
refugees who have poured over the border 
since October. 65,000 remain in Austria, 
and the cost of maintaining them runs 
$40,000 a day. 

Winter winds and stricter regulations 
on the Hungarian side have cut the nightly 
flow across the border to a mere trickle, 
but even this trickle adds up to about 
700 refugees a week who must be cared 
for, along with those already there. Last 
week Austria’s Interior Minister Oskar 
Helmer complained: 

“Austria is utterly tired of having to 
ask. beg or haggle for every dollar and 
over the acceptance of every refugee.” His 
complaint is directed chiefly against the 
U.S., which, if it took in as many refugees 
in proportion to its size and wealth as has 
Austria, would have to “admit 500,000 
Hungarian refugees instead of 24,000.” 
Most of the 65,000 still in Austria refuse 
to go on to other European countries, he 
added, for fear “they will lose their chance 
of being admitted to the U.S.”: under 
present U.S, law. Hungarians are no 
longer regarded as refugees once they have 
left Austria. 

“Little Austria has been a bridge to 
freedom for 170,000 people,” was the way 
one Austrian puts it, “but you can’t stay 
on a bridge forever.” 

West Germany, which has taken in 
14,000 Hungarians, last week closed its 
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doors against any more. Reason: it has 
enough refugees of its own to take in. The 
flood from East Germany increased from 
3,500 a week before Christmas to 4,500 
a week in January. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
The Adventurers 


A month ago Novelist Kingsley (Lucky 
Jim) Amis, the acidulous spokesman of 
Britain’s new young welfare-state intel- 
lectuals, confessed that he was disturbed 
by the political apathy of his kind. What 
the intellectuals of the ’sos lacked, argued 
Amis, was a good rousing cause—some- 
thing capable of gripping them the way 
the Spanish civil war had gripped the 
intellectuals of the ‘30s. “Politics,” he 
complained, “have become unromantic.” 

But why not Hungary? Three young 
Oxford romantics named Roger Cooper 
(a nephew of Poet Robert Graves) and 
Basil and Christopher Lord had spent last 
summer’s vacation knocking about Tito’s 
Yugoslavia. Cooper even managed to 
achieve expulsion from the country. Basil 
went on to Algeria and got himself jailed 
for mixing in the rebellion. As for Chris- 
topher and young Cooper, they slipped 
into Budapest in November with a ship- 
ment of penicillin for wounded Hungari- 
an rebels, and found themselves a cause. 
“IT am appalled by what happened in 
Budapest,” said Christopher on his return 
to Oxford. “I must go back .. .” 

Casting about for someone else to share 
the expenses for another trip to Hungary, 
the three adventurers picked Judith 
Cripps, 19-year-old granddaughter of the 
late Sir Stafford Cripps. She stuffed her 
pockets with letters from refugee stu- 
dents at Oxford to friends in Budapest. 

Late for School. In a battered Volks- 
wagen that lacked even a spare tire, the 
four headed off to Belgrade. British con- 
sular officials tried to talk them out of 
the trip. “Their only worry was that they 
didn’t want to be late getting back to 
Oxford,” sighed one of the diplomats. 

From the time they crossed into Hun- 
gary, nothing was heard of them for 
welve days. Then the Hungarian gov- 
ernment announced that all four had been 
arrested. All Britain began to reverberate. 
In Parliament Labor’s Aneurin Bevan 
urged the Hungarian government to “ex- 
ercise a little humor.” Said Bevan: “It is 
hardly likely that these four were en- 
gaged in espionage in a secondhand motor- 
car which broke down on several occasions 
and had to be started with the assistance 
of a tow by the Russians themselves.” 

Back to the Border. But for more 
than two weeks the unamused Hungari- 
ans even refused to let British diplomats 
in Budapest see the prisoners. Then, in- 
explicably, the Kadar government relent- 
ed, and early one afternoon last week the 
four adventurers chugged over the Aus- 
trian border in their Volkswagen. (Re- 
leased along with them were two other 
students who had been arrested for help- 
ing refugees escape into Austria—26-year- 
old American Richard Roraback and 25- 
year-old Norwegian Einar Roos.) Tired 
and dirty, but totally unfazed by 17 days 
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United Press 


Oxrorp RoMANTICS AFTER RETURN TO AUSTRIA* 
"Exclusive" stories and a sound spanking. 


of solitary confinement, of sleeping on 
slabs and living on bread and rice, the 
quartet calmly began to negotiate sale 
of their “exclusive” stories to the British 
press. In London the mother of Christo- 
pher and Basil Lord gratefully downed a 
glass of champagne and vowed: “Big as 
they are, I will give them a good spanking 
when they get home.” 


Good & Trusty Servant 


As newly appointed Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Peter Thorneycroft is respon- 
sible for every pound, shilling and penny 
in Her Majesty's treasury. His butler is 
not, and it is just as well. For last week 
Thorneycroft’s butler admitted that only 
six years ago he had taken a hand in steal- 
ing some $150,000 worth of jewels from 
a previous employer, the Duke of Suther- 
land. And furthermore, he added loyally, 
Thorneycroft already knew about it. 

Donald Macleod entered Mr. Thorney- 
croft’s employ in 1950 with exemplary 
references. But his secret gnawed at his 
conscience, and after two years Macleod 
went to his employer and confessed all. 
On the night of Nov. 4, 1950, Butler 
Macleod had left a window open in the 
Duchess of Sutherland’s bedroom. While 
the duke and duchess dined, served by the 
impeccable Macleod, two friends of his 
climbed through the window, rifled mi- 
lady’s jewel boxes. 

THorneycroft advised Macleod to go to 
the police. On Macleod’s evidence, his two 
accomplices were condemned to prison; 
he himself was let off for testifying and 
went back to work for Thorneycroft. “He 
told me he would look after me if I were 
truthful,” explained Macleod. “He has 
kept his word.” Last week Thorneycroft 
insisted: “He is an excellent butler. Of 
course, I didn’t know at the time that 
I was going to be Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. But that doesn’t make any dif- 
ference.” But when Thorneycroft moves 
to the Chancellor’s official residence at 


11 Downing Street (next door to the 
Prime Minister’s), Macleod will not go 
with him. Macleod is seeking another 
situation, explains Thorneycroft firmly; 
he has not been fired. 


INDIA 
With One Voice 


That hissing sound heard round the 
world last week was Jawaharlal Nehru's 
reputation deflating. 

In Britain Nehru has long occupied an 
exalted position in the political mythology. 
Tory governments looked to him for “ex- 
pert” advice on Asian affairs, and told the 
U.S. that its Asian policy was ill advised 
for ignoring Nehru, Asia's only true spokes- 
man. Left-wingers saw in Nehrunian “non- 
commitment” an idealistic answer to U.S. 
massive retaliation. British opinion began 
to change when Nehru’s U.N. delegates 
regarded a discussion of Hungary as an 
unworthy diversion from the serious busi- 
ness of condemning the Suez invasion. 

Nehru’s own defiance of a 10-to-o Secu- 
rity Council resolution on Kashmir (Time, 
Feb. 4) was the last straw. With one voice 
Britons of every political coloration last 
week proclaimed their disillusionment with 
Moralist Nehru. “It is shameful to remem- 
ber that India is still a member of the 
Commonwealth,” said the conservative 
weekly Time and Tide. “Willful stubborn- 
ness,’ snapped the Liberal News Chron- 
icle. Even Nehru’s favorite British publi- 
cation, the shocking-pink New Statesman 
and Nation, abandoned its usual faithful 
praise of everything Indian to warn Nehru 
that he had “gravely impaired his influ- 
ence in the world.” 

Pakistan, of course, was so mad that it 
declared Nehru’s annexation day a “black” 
day, and tens of thousands of Pakistanis 
rioted. But less predictable was the re- 
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action of Southeast Asian ‘“‘neutralists,” 
whose admiration for Nehru once knew no 
bounds, Accusing India of “obvious hypoc- 
risy,” Burma’s English-language Nation 
charged that Nehru “has shown himself 
capable on this issue of flouting the prin- 
ciples he so ardently preaches to other 
countries.” The annexation of Kashmir, 
said Abadi, voice of Indonesia’s powerful 
Moslem Masjumi Party, “places India on 
the same level with Soviet Russia. . .” 
Though obviously stung by these gibes, 
Nehru last week assured the world: “If I 
am convinced that I have not honored 
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schedule, the flap and undercarriage but- 
tons were close together. Said Kenyon: “I 
have no political or religious views; I 
gave that reason merely because I was 
dreadfully worried over my tragic mistake. 
It was far better, I thought, to say I had 
intentionally caused the Canberra dam- 
age rather than to say I had made a mis- 
take and was incompetent.” The prosecu- 


tor, pointing out that Kenyon by his own 
admission had been unable to sleep or 
eat for days, charged that Kenyon had 
wrecked his plane out of simple fear. 

After deliberating for an hour, 
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“You Won't Neep Tuts Now” 


any international commitments in regard 
to Kashmir, I will either honor them or 
resign my prime ministership.” Unim- 
pressed, Britain’s Liberal Manchester 
Guardian retorted: “Mr. Nehru evidently 
does not recognize that he is throwing 
away much of India’s moral authority.” 


CYPRUS 
Grounded Bomber 


In the chill November night, a squadron 
of Canberra bombers taxied down the run- 
way of the R.A.F. base outside Nicosia. 
Their orders were to bomb the Inshass 
airfield outside Cairo. Suddenly one bomb- 
er slumped nose-down on the runway. 
Four minutes later, 24-year-old Pilot Den- 
nis Raymond Kenyon faced Squadron 
Leader Norman Hartley. “What's the 
matter, Dennis?” Hartley demanded. ‘Did 
you push the wrong button?” Dennis 
Kenyon threw his helmet on the ground 
and burst into incoherent tears. Later he 
told Hartley that he had deliberately re- 
tracted his wheels because “I did not al- 
together approve of what we were doing 
in Egypt,” and blurted that he had con- 
templated suicide after he climbed out of 
his wrecked plane. 

In Nicosia last week Flying Officer Ken- 
yon went before a. court-martial. Kenyon 
insisted he had just pushed the wrong 
button by mistake. He was upset and 
nervous, the cockpit was dark, he felt hur- 
ried because the briefing had run behind 
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court-martial found Kenyon guilty of act- 
ing “willfully” to avoid carrying out “a 
warlike operation in the air when under 
orders.” Sentence: dismissal from the 
service and one year in jail. 


JAPAN 


Aftermath in Uchinada 


Equipped with bulldozers and trucks, 
a contingent of U.S. G.I.s late in 1952 be- 
gan to rearrange the sand dunes of Uchi- 
nada, a small (pop. 5,953) fishing village 
200 miles west of Tokyo. The U.S. Army 
had taken over about four square miles 
of Uchinada’s sand and ocean as a firing 
range on which to test the Japanese- 
made artillery ammunition that it was 
buying in million-dollar lots. Before long, 
105-mm. and 155-mm. shells were whoosh- 
ing over Uchinada’s beaches. 

It was not the noise that bothered 
Uchinada’s villagers; it was the Ameri- 
cans. After all, the Japanese army had 
used the same area as a proving ground 
during World War II. To Japan's anti- 
American left-wing Socialists and Com- 
munists, however, the opening of the new 
range seemed an ideal opportunity to 
dramatize Japanese opposition to U.S. mil- 
itary bases. Agitators poured into the vil- 
lage, harping on the bordello shantytowns 
that had sprung up around other U.S. 
bases and the horrid fate that Uchinada’s 
women could expect to suffer at the hands 
of the G.I.s. Soon sweating demonstrators, 





their heads wrapped in towels to indicate 


do-or-die determination, were marching 
along the fence, carrying signs which said: 
DON'T ASK QUESTIONS—GET OUT! 

To pacify the villagers, the Japanese 
government began to shower Uchinada 
with yen. The village got a new hospital, 
harbor improvements, an irrigation pro- 
gram, compensation for the fishing 
grounds occupied by the range and a gift 
of “consolation money.” All in all, it 
added up to more than $2,000,000. 

Under this benign rain, Uchinada’s pop- 
ulation jumped to more than 6,500; slate 
roofs replaced thatch, and radio owner- 
ship almost doubled. In such circum- 
stances it was hard to resent the 28 Amer- 
icans stationed at the firing range, par- 
ticularly since they committed no rapes, 
imported no “pom-pom” girls and even 
cheerfully helped clear the roads when 
it snowed. 

Last week Uchinadans were finding it 
harder than ever to resent the Americans, 
for the U.S. firing range is about to be 
completely closed down, and Uchinada’s 
citizens, without handouts, must resign 
themselves to being once more working 
fishermen and farmers. Said Mayor Ko- 
shige Nakamura moodily: “The leading 
villagers are well aware that the progres- 
sives used this base affair for their own 
political ends.” In Tokyo the often anti- 
American daily Asahi commented: “In 
the aftermath of Uchinada are many is- 
sues on which all Japanese would do well 
to ponder calmly.” 


SOUTH VIET NAM 


Country at Peace 

Four years ago, the guard towers spin- 
dled out from Saigon mile after mile along 
the main roads, outposts of frightened 
men in a teeming darkness of shadowy 
figures and shadowy hate. One such guard 
tower was a central factor in Graham 
Greene’s Quiet American, a semi-novel 
purporting to display the hopeless struggle 
of French colonialism to save the trun- 
cated country from the onrushing tide of 
the Communist Viet Minh. As late as two 
years ago, touring Columnist Joseph AlI- 
sop pronounced South Viet Nam doomed. 
And the French, embarrassed at seeing the 
U.S. succeed with South Viet Nam’s Ngo 
Dinh Diem where they had failed, whis- 
pered that it was only a matter of time. 

In Saigon last week to make a film of 
Greene’s book, Hollywood Director Joe 
Mankiewicz was having trouble. He 
searched all the roads for miles around 
Saigon, could find not a single guard 
tower. Most towers have been disman- 
tled; the rest have fallen into dilapidated 
ruins (Mankiewicz had to order one built). 
Greene's scruffy waterfront slum had also 
disappeared; Mankiewicz had to rebuild 
its shacks and dirty up the streets before 
he could begin filming. 

Seven-Storied Hope. For President 
Diem, slowly and almost unnoticed by the 
outside world, has brought to South Viet 
Nam a peace and stability few would have 
dared predict when his country was dis- 
membered at Geneva three years ago. Last 
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week a traveler could journey from one 
end of the country to the other, by 
day or night, with never a worry about 
Viet Minh bandits. At night, villages that 
once huddled fearfully in the darkness are 
brightly lighted, with no fear of a grenade 
lobbing out of the shadows. In Saigon 
the exquisite bordellos run by the sinister 
Binh Xuyen sect were gone. But a new 
restaurant offered excellent French food, 
and a more conventional nightclub did a 
roaring business. The expensive perfume 
and lingerie shops that catered to rich 
French colonists and their ladies have 
been replaced with more modest Viet- 
namese shops selling sewing machines. 
Even the French have taken heart. This 
year, for the first time in ten years, 
French rubber planters put out new trees. 
A French-financed hotel, planned for three 
stories, has already risen to seven. 

Outside Saigon, thriving new villages 
testify to Diem’s success (with massive 
U.S. financial help) in the tremendous job 
of resettling 900,000 refugees from the 
Communist North. In the Great Caisan 


| project, 40,000 refugees were hard at 


work reclaiming abandoned paddies, each 
family working on its own three hectares 
with its own government-supplied water 


| buffalo; two years ago the refugees’ only 


interest was in how soon they could move 
on to somewhere else. 

Happy New Year. Taking a day off for 
the first time in three months, Diem sat 
on the porch of his beach house in 
Longhai last week. The Communists were 
having more trouble in the North, he 
noted: fresh uprisings in Nghean “are cer- 
tainly more serious than simple passive 
resistance by poor Catholic peasants.” 
Diem himself was a man of peace. On a 
recent inspection trip, he discovered that 
the mountain tribes of Annam have no 
calendar, simply use the planting of the 
new rice crop to mark the new year. 
Diem decided it was a shame, picked 
Feb. 22 for the inauguration of an annual 
mountain New Year's party that will last 
for three days. The tribesmen will stage 
sword-fighting contests, race on elephants. 
Diplomats flown up from Saigon will hunt 
tigers and wild buffalo. 

One further testimonial to Diem’s prog- 
ress came fortnight ago from the Com- 
munists. After years of insisting that 
South Viet Nam was just an_ illegit- 
imate clique and not a government (they 
talk the same way about South Korea), 
the Russians gave up their insistence that 
the Communist governments in Viet Nam 
and Korea are the only true regimes, and 
proposed that both halves of each coun- 
try be admitted to the U.N. 


CAMBODIA 


Corn & Peanuts 

The advantages of being a Nehru-type 
“neutralist” were altogether too tempting 
for Cambodia’s Prince Norodom Siha- 
nouk, 34, whose intentions sometimes ex- 
ceed his experience. His fragment of frac- 
tured French Indo-China, a country the 
size of Kansas, was in line to receive 
economic aid from both West and East. 





Francois Sully 
PRINCE SIHANOUK 


After foolish dreams, oa nightmare. 


As usual, the U.S. was first with the most- 
est ($88 million in two years). New ho- 
tels, cabarets and bungalows gave a festive 
air to Pnompenh, the capital, while un- 
der the mango trees, cruising Tampa-blue 
four-hole Buicks bore saffron-robed bon- 
ses (Buddhist priests) to gilded pagodas. 
By an ingenious integration, American 
dredges were soon filling in ground for a 
Russian hospital, and U.S. farm machin- 
ery was being used to boost the corn and 
peanut crop for export to Red China. 

But it was for neither corn nor peanuts 
that China’s Chou En-lai paid a visit to 
Cambodia last November. Sihanouk gave 
him the royal bed, and Chou blanketed 
the country with Communist propaganda. 
Cambodian newspapers began charging the 
U.S. with setting up military bases in the 
country. The local Chinese colony, seeing 
the royal favor conferred on Chou, began 
shifting its allegiance to Peking. Com- 
munist agents delivered money and mor- 
tars to Mekong River pirates raiding the 
borders of neighboring Laos and South 
Viet Nam. But perhaps Sihanouk’s big- 
gest mistake was to permit, in his onetime 
100% Sihanouk Parliament, an opposi- 
tion of so-called “progressives.” 

Last week French businessmen who had 
come hopefully to Cambodia after the 
debacle of Hanoi were leaving. In the 
Mekong River valley 6,000 peasants, ter- 
rified by pirates, put their cooking pots on 
their backs and, driving their water buf- 
faloes before them, moved toward South 
Viet Nam. For Prince Norodom Sihariouk, 
the unkindest cut of all was the charge of 
“corruption in government” by the pro- 
gressive opposition, and the cry for a 
Cambodian Republic. Said Sihanouk, with 
an accent of surprise: “The opposition is 
planning to discredit the indispensable 
monarchy. Because of my foolish dreams. 
things are going the wrong way. By my 
own fault, confusion is now among our 
ranks. This is a great tristesse.” 
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Dream-Car Design at a sweet-dream price—the ‘57 Mercury. New 
in every way_ styling, features, power, size! Floating Ride as 
gentle as moonlight on velvet. Keyboard Control_outdates all other 
push-button drives. With up to 290 hp. in the Turnpike Cruiser V-8 
engine. The biggest size and value increase in the industry ! 


NO OTHER CAR SHARES THIS LOOK—and this is beauty that makes sense! Unique 


s give high and low protection. Quadri-Beam head 
lamps set a new pattern for safer night driving. New slim-line roo 


headroom! See all that’s new at your Mercury dealer's! 





THE BIG MERCURY for 57 win ocarcan Desian 


Viscosity 


Of all the working properties of a chemical coating, none is more 
critical than viscosity. When the viscosity is precisely controlled, 
printing inks flow easily from fountain to plate to paper . . . industrial 
finishes dry uniformly smooth . . . textile colors print sharp and 
clean. The Interchemical approach to technical problems such as this 
is a technical attack, research-based, proven in practice throughout 
all industry. If your product could benefit from a more efficient 


chemical coating, we offer the authority of specialized experience. 








The Interchemical Rotational Viscometer 
was designed by Interchemical technicians to 
test the rheological properties of coatings, in- 
cluding viscosity, Test samples are rotated ina 
cup containing a spring-suspended cylinder. 
The torsion created on the spring becomes a 
measure of the sample's viscosity. 


Interchemical 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 67 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 36,N.Y 





IPi* and In-Tag* Printing Inks © Interchemical* IndustrialFinishes « Aridye* and Interchem* Textile Colors » A & W* Carbon Papers 
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Names make news. Last week these 
names made this news: 





Portly John Jacob Astor, 44, a fur 
trader by ancestry and a fur giver by in- 
clination, appealed to a Manhattan court 
for rescue from his mixup. Torn between 
a dubious Mexican divorce from Ger- 
trude, Wife No. 2, and a messy Florida 
separation from Dolly, Wife No. 3, J.J. 
begged to learn some legal answers to 
some turgid questions: 1) If he decides to 
kiss and make up, which woman is his 
lawful wife? 2) When he labors through 
his upcoming income-tax return, should 
he file jointly with Gert or Dolly? 3) If 
he were to die before the two, which 
would have the legal claim to a widow’s 
share of his (estimated) $70 million es- 
tate? The judge asked for time to think 
it out. 

oF ene 

Virginia’s famed Mrs. Chipsian Lucey 
Madeira Wing, 83, resigned after 51 
years as headmistress of suburban Wash- 
ington’s genteel Madeira School. School- 
marm Madeira, a doughty New Dealer, 
kept her girls, including daughters of such 
notable capital names as Morgenthau, 
Hopkins and Saltonstall, in green jump- 
er uniforms, out of lipstick, with chaper- 
oned escorts, and under a stiff liberal-arts 
regimen. Her favorite mottoes, watch- 
words to two generations of time-tried 
Madeira maidens: “Function in disaster!” 
and “Finish in style!” 

YL ee 

Looking uncharacteristically jowly, No- 
bel Prizewinning Poet T. S. (The Waste 
Land) Eliot, 68, arrived at London Air- 
port after a flight from his three-week 
honeymoon hideout on the French Ri- 
viera. At T.S.’s side was his second wife 
(his first died in 1947), Valerie Fletcher 


Associated Press 
Poet Exvior & Brive 
See here, secretaries. 
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AMBASSADOR ALDRICH, Lorp HALIFAX & PRIME MINISTER MACMILLAN 
Farewell, Pilgrims. 


Eliot, 30, a shining inspiration to mil- 
lions of secretaries dearly hoping to marry 
their bosses, 

ei) 64 18 

Two of the world’s most out-of-this- 
world spiritual leaders, the Dalai Lama, 
21, and his sidekick, the Panchen Lama, 
19, Red-ruled gods-on-earth to some 
3,000,000 Tibetans, neared the close of 
their six-week tour of India honoring the 
2,500th anniversary of the death of Bud- 
dha—and celebrated in a great big way. 
Picking up $105,000 petty cash one morn- 
ing at Calcutta’s Communist-capitalist 
Bank of China, the Dalai Lama continued 
his madcap spending spree. No haggler, 
the Lama snapped up a $1,300 diamond- 
studded watch; when told it was a bit 
costly, he emitted a hearty, innocent 
laugh. He also amassed some German 
cameras, Swiss watches, radios and foun- 
tain pens, dropped about $3,000 at the 
races on tardy nags. He drew the line one 
evening, however, when a naughty Cal- 
cutta nightclub, featuring a couple of 
near-naked girl dancers, rang him up to 
confirm his table reservation. Protesting 
that the Lama was a wag’s logical victim, 
his secretary cried: “This is horrible! 
This could never happen in Tibet!” 

In Washington, that spry apostle of 
the rugged life, Boston’s Heart Specialist 
Paul Dudley White, 70, scorned an ele- 
vator, ‘pranced up 13 flights of stairs to 
have lunch with the National Press Club. 
Then he advised the jaded newshawks to 
get more exercise if they wished to re- 
lieve tensions and be as healthy as Pres- 
ident Dwight D. Eisenhower. Said Dr. 
White: “If the President hadn’t played 
golf, he might have had the heart attack 
20 years earlier.” 

a 

In London’s Savoy Hotel, retiring U.S. 

Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s 


Winthrop Aldrich, lapel glittering with 


decorations, was wished hail and farewell 
at a banquet of the British branch of 
the Pilgrims Society, an Anglo-American 
group. On hand to honor him were new 
Tory Prime Minister Harold Macmillan 
and the local Pilgrims’ current helmsman, 
lanky Lord Halifax, Britain’s onetime 
(1941-46) ambassador to Washington. 
ae oe 

Finding himself among friends at the 
Library of Congress, Pulitzer Prizewin- 
ning Novelist MacKinlay (Anderson- 
ville) Kantor, a Civil War buff who de- 
mands that all historical novels be his- 
torical, flailed away at lurid chroniclers. 
Rumbled he: “People who had been flood- 
ing the market with sex novels about 
flappers . . . found that they could write 
the same sex novels about the American 
historical scene; they had only to dress 
their flappers in crinoline.” 

ree. 

Nobel Prizewinning Author Ernest 
Hemingway could now brood about Hol- 
lywood’s choices to star in forthcoming 
film versions of two of his old novels. 
Papa’s good friend Ava Gardner will play 
the role of bed-hopping Lady Brett in 
The Sun Also Rises; Jennifer Jones and 
Rock Hudson will be the star-crossed 
World War I lovers in A Farewell to 
Arms. 

+ wae 

On behalf of an outraged lady constit- 
uent, New Jersey’s Republican Senator 
Clifford Case demanded of Secretary 
of the Army Wilbur Brucker whether 
Dreamboat Groaner Elvis (Love Me 
Tender) Presley will be permitted to re- 
tain his pomaded mane and sideburns if 
he becomes a drafted G.I. Then Cliff 
Case, a Mozart lover, awaited an answer. 
After a huddle, the Army gravely reported 
back: the Memphis Meteor will rate no 
special treatment, and, furthermore, “no 
[official] statement was made concerning 
retention of his hair style.” 
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Dialogues of Poulenc 


France’s Composer Francis Poulenc, 58, 
built a solid reputation as the composer 
of sophisticated vocal works, frothy, im- 
pudent ballets and opera such as Les 
Mamelles de Tirésias,* which gaily urged 
its audience to “make babies now as you 
never have before.” Sobered by his war- 
time experience in the resistance, he 
turned increasingly to more austere works, 
three years ago undertook an opera based 
on the late Georges Bernanos’ reverent 
drama The Dialogues of the Carmelites. 
In one of its rare premiéres of modern 
opera, Milan’s La Scala put Poulenc’s 
Dialogues on display. 

The Bernanos plot is based on the his- 
torical martyrdom of 16 Carmelite nuns 
during the revolutionary terror in Paris 
in 1789. The opera follows the spiritual 
struggles of a young noblewoman, Blanche 
de la Force, who has joined a Carmelite 
convent in Compiégne on the eve of the 
Revolution. Weak and fearful at first, she 
gradually gains spiritual strength. In a 
strange contrast, it is the doughty Mother 
Superior who dies in fear, while the once 
cowardly Blanche dies a glorious martyr’s 
death; she twice spurns a chance to escape 
and, with other Carmelites, goes serenely 
to the guillotine. 

To tell this somber-hued tale, Com- 
poser Poulenc abandoned surrealist shifti- 
ness and the brassy pyrotechnics which 
once made him the rage of the Left Bank. 
The new work proved to be in the roth 


* The original poem by Guillaume Apollinaire 
was a satirical commentary on the declining 
French birth rate and an exhortation to more 
fruitful unions. 






Erio Piccagliani 
Composer & “MoTHER SUPERIOR” 
Thuds, cries and curtain calls. 


century operatic tradition—full of flow- 
ing melody, dramatic action, swift scenic 
shifts from the quiet cloistered walls to 
the reverberating streets of revolutionary 
Paris. The opera’s most touching scene 
occurs in Act I, when the Carmelite 
Mother Superior (movingly sung by 
Gianna Pederzini) reveals on her death- 
bed to the sorrowing nuns her fear that 
God has abandoned her. Aided by La 
Scala’s magnificent sets, the opera builds 
from that point to a dramatic third-act 
climax in which Blanche’s calm recitation 


| 


Wm. H. Seltsam Collection 


LrBRARIAN & RECORDER 
Grinds, thumps, wails and beauty. 
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of Deo Patri Sit Gloria is counterpoised 
against the offstage thuds of the guillotine 
and the screams of the hysterical mob. 

The reaction of first-night critics was 
divided. Some were charmed by the 
opera’s lyricism and moved by its emo- 
tional power; others found its music imi- 
tative or thought they detected in the 
more elegant passages the old prewar 
Poulenc peeping through the sackcloth. 
“Fine theater, but mediocre music,” said 
Corriere della Sera Music Critic Franco 
Abbiati. Said the widely read Socialist 
daily Avanti! chauvinistically: “A truly 
French poverty in the primary operatic 
materials.” But the Scala opening-night 
audience, toughest opera audience in 
the world, rewarded beaming Composer 
Poulenc by giving the production 19 cur- 
tain calls. 


Voices from the Past 

It was just after the turn of the cen- 
tury, in the golden age of U.S. opera. On 
the stage of the Metropolitan the great 
Australian-born Soprano Nellie Melba 
was singing Marguerite’s spinning-wheel 
aria in Gounod’s Faust. In mid-phrase 
Nellie was interrupted by the clatter of 
half a dozen wax cylinders which smashed 
down one after the other from the fly 
floor high above the stage. There, in 
brown suit and wing collar, crouched a 
spidery little man over an Edison cylinder 
gramophone with a horn almost as big as 
he was. Although he lost the Melba re- 
cording he was making that evening, the 
fruits of many a similar recording session 
have amazingly survived, have been re- 
leased on two LP records in a series called 
Echoes of the Golden Age of Opera. 

Waxworks. The recorder of the famous 
echoes was longtime (48 years) Metro- 
politan Opera Librarian Lionel Mapleson, 
an Englishman whose father was librarian 
to Queen Victoria. Mapleson set out in 
1901 to put on wax live performances by 
all of the opera’s greatest stars. More 
enthusiastic than informed, he at first 
propped his giant horn in the prompter’s 
box, where it was easily visible to the 
audience. Then he decided to move it up 
into the flies, where it was no longer vis- 
ible, though the grinding of the cylinders 
was still clearly audible to the singers on 
the stage. Mapleson ran his machine inter- 
mittently for two or three minutes, shut- 
ting it off when the singers below moved 
out of the horn’s direct line of hearing. 
He also lost many a fine aria simply be- 
cause of the delicacy of his machine: the 
slightest vibration in the vicinity was 
enough to break the fine connection of 
needle with wax. 

In the hope of interesting a Victor affili- 
ate in his work, Mapleson sent many of 
his best cylinders to England, where they 
were promptly ruined by the climate. The 
ones he kept were played so often by the 
singers themselves that they were nearly 
worn out by the time Mapleson gave up 
recording (in 1903) and stored them 
away. The dust-covered cylinders were 
unearthed in 1937, shortly before Maple- 
son’s death, by a diligent phonographic 
antiquarian named William H. Seltsam, 
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Lift her 































worry load 
and watch her 


fingers fly! 


YOU EMPLOYERS can surely lift a good 
part of it with Connecticut General group 
insurance and B.E.U. And it's to your 
advantage to do so. 


WHy? Because worrying over medical 
bills, accidents and retirement leaves lit 
tle or no concentration for the job. When 
these worries are lifted, work is bound to 
improve, both in quantity and quality 


OF COURSE, you get the most out of your 
group investment when your employees 
know what specific group benefits will do 
for them. That’s where B.E.U. comes in. 
B.E.U. means Better Employee Under- 
standing of group mnsurance and pension 
plans. Only Connecticut General has it! 


YOU OUGHT to know more about B.E.U 
Ask your insurance man or write for all 
the details to Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company, Hartford 15, 


Douglas Aircraft Co. Ine., Thomas J. 
Lipton, Inc., and National Gypsum Com- 
pany all have individually developed 
Connecticut General plans of group bene- 
fits. Take a few profitable minutes to find 


out about B.E.U. 
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GROUP INSURANCE 


PENSION PLANS 
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ACCIDENT 
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When you’re planning a trip 


See your Travel Agent 
for unbiased opinion on all 


travel services 


Today’s Travel Agent has no ax to grind but 
yours. His travel advice is based on years of 
experience and complete business independence. 


One of the few really independent businessmen in your 
city is your Travel Agent. He is beholden only to you. 
He succeeds only if he helps you get more out of your 
travel dollars. 


When he places your business with a specific airline, 
railroad, steamship company or bus, he does so with your 
interests in mind. If he can make your travel money and 
time go farther, he’ll get your business time and again. 
It’s as simple as that. 


For example, here are just a few of the services he 
renders which can make your travel money or time go 
farther: he can simplify and secure the most difficult 
travel and hotel accommodations. He can often save you 
money thru his expert knowledge of special family fares, 
excursion rates, routes, schedules, and connections. He 
is an expert on baggage allowances, passport and visa 
requirements. 


Please remember that today’s travel agent is the man 
you should see when you have a travel dream and want 
it turned into practical reality. 


NORTHWEST Ovnent AIRLINES 


31 years of superior Airmanship 














of Bridgeport, Conn., and some were 
transferred to 78-r.p.m. disks. These, plus 
several other Mapleson cylinders never 
before released, are on a new LP put out 
by the International Record Collectors’ 
Club, of which Seltsam is founder and 
president. 

Not Hi-Fi. The Mapleson recordings 
are not for the casual listener or the 
audiophile (“This is not a high fidelity 
record,” says the album jacket testily). 
Most of the performances are so badly 
flawed with a variety of grindings, thump- 
ings and banshee wails that the singers 
and orchestra are barely audible. Solos 
break off at tantalizing spots. But for all 
that, the records offer invaluable testi- 
mony to the student of singing on the 
style, range and phrasing of such other- 
wise unrecorded golden-agers as Jean De 
Reszke, Albert Saléza and Georg Anthes, 
and such better-preserved stars as Lillian 
Nordica, Emma Eames, Johanna Gadski, 
Marcella Sembrich and Antonio Scotti. 
Every so often, the patient listener is 
suddenly rewarded by hearing the great 
voices shine through the surface fog— 
Scotti in Act II of Pagliacci, Melba in the 
Lucia di Lammermoor Mad Scene—with 
a beauty and authority that no failings of 
Mapleson’s recording technique can mask. 


Socialist-Realist Mozart 


“My Praguers understand me.” 
—Mozart in 1787 


Operagoers at the opening of The Magic 
Fiute at Prague’s National Theater last 
week were scarcely settled in their seats 
when they were startled by three thunder- 
claps from the drums. The curtain rose on 
a Tamino dressed in a flamboyant sports 
outfit. He was presently joined by the 
Queen of the Night, who arrived in a car- 
riage drawn by several men in tail coats 
and top hats, Thus prepared, the audience 
was scarcely surprised to see Sarastro 
roaming the Temple of Wisdom in a 
business suit, or later sitting on Pamina’s 
bed in a modern bedroom while singing 
the famed aria Jn Diesen Heil’gen Hallen 
with its Masonic message of brotherly love. 
In the background loomed towers of con- 
centration camps, cages filled with ballet 
dancers, and an assortment of plain kitchen 
chairs. 

A third of the way through the per- 
formance, the stunned audience had re- 
covered itself enough to start booing and 
hissing; by the middle of the evening a 
fourth of the audience had stomped out 
angrily. Next day the newspapers were in 
full and angry cry. Said the critic of 
Prace: “Even the premiére audience was 
often in doubt, and how much more in 
doubt will be our working people who go 
to the theater to enjoy themselves and 
be instructed."’ Nonsense, replied Director 
Bohumil Hrdlicka. He had simply been 
trying to infuse a little life and “socialist 
realism” into Mozart. For two more 
nights Hrdlicka and Conductor Jaroslav 
Kronbhole braved the rising storm. Then 
came the call from the Ministry of Cul- 
ture, and Mozart departed from the boards 
of his beloved city. 
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You've earned it... 


LIVE-A- EET TLE! 


Pretty demanding, today’s pace. And today’s rewards, 





more abundant than ever. When it's time to relax, don't 
you feel entitled to something a little special? Then just 
add famous bonded Old Forester to your pleasures 
You'll soon learn what a wonderful difference in rich, 
hearty flavor Old Forester offers...at only pennies 


more. Every bottle registered to assure your satisfaction 


“Shere “4 nothing beller in the markel™ 








KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY + BOTTLED IN BOND + 100 PROOF 
BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION + AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY 














NEW Styleside Pickup bodies, 
standard at no extra cost. Amer- 
ica’s biggest pickup bodies! Wider, 
with all-steel box-section corner 
reinforcements and recessed tail- 
lights. Side loading’s far easier. 
NEW cabs — stronger, roomier, 
smarter! New wider full-wrap 
windshield. New inboard cab step, 
new Hi-Dri ventilation, new easy- 
to-read instrument panels! 


NEW riding ease! Completely re- 
designed suspension, with new type 
softer-acting, rubber-cushioned 
springs . . . big, roomy cab, im- 
proved visibility . . . give you riding 
and handling ease that’s mighty 
close to that of a passenger car. 





LOOK / New boldly modern 





NEW hydraulic clutch, standard in 
all models from Pickups to Tan- 
dems. Easier to operate—works like 
hydraulic brakes. Clutch and brake 
pedals are modern suspended- 
type for extra driving ease! 


NEW power advances! New higher 
horsepower, new freer breathing, 
higher compression. New advance- 
ments from camshafts to carbu- 
retors! Only Ford offers modern 
Short Stroke design engine, in a 
V-8 as well as a Six. 


NEW Super Filter air cleaner stops 
90% of the dirt that would get 
through ordinary cleaners. Ele- 
ment is reusable—just tap it on a 
firm surface to clean it! 














New Ford Pickup with Styleside body is standard 
at no extra cost. Half-ton models are available in 
both 6!4- and 8-ft. lengths. Two Flareside bodies 
also available. Including Ranchero (upper left), 
you have choice of five 14-ton Ford Pickups for ’57. 





give you all these modern features 





Kira’s new smart-looking Style- 
side body is standard at no extra cost. 
Its fresh new design is functional, 
provides easier side-loading 
gives you the biggest pickup body 
in the half-ton field. Beneath this 
sleek exterior is a deep-down new- 
ness that runs throughout the 
truck. Engines have higher horse- 
power, higher compression, new 
carburetion, plus many other engine 


refinements. Ford’s new suspension 
and completely new Driverized Cab 
give you a ride mighty close to that 
of a car. And for chassis durability 
there’s a new stronger frame, new 
sturdier axles and new higher 
capacity springs. 

See the handsome new 1957 Ford 
Pickups at your Ford Dealers to- 
day. They’re so modern you’ve 
just got to see what they can do! 


For ‘57 and the years ahead- 


FORD TRUCKS COST LESS 


-- LESS TO OWN...LESS TO RUN...LAST LONGER. TOO! 
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Gerry Powell, package designer, says 
‘“*When you combine increased visibility, attrac- 
tiveness and trade advantages in a new shelf 
package, watch sales rise. Bundling toothbrushes 
in transparent Olin Cellophane won Squibb these 
plusses, while cutting packaging, shipping and 
handling costs. 

“With new individual toothbrush labels clearly vis- 
ible, there is easy stockroom identification of all 
9 brush types, each in 6 colors. The change from 
12-brush packers to 6-brush shelf package bundles 
encourages druggists to maintain a more complete 


A Packaging Decision Can Change the Course of a Business 


Re 





inventory, while their attractiveness earns more 
counter and window display space. And, of course, 
Squibb quality, color and bristle features are present- 
edin the most instantaneously appealing manner.” 

Will a change to bundling help you cut costs and 
increase sales? For creative packaging ideas, tech- 
nical aid, or our free new 
BUNDLING FOR PROF- 
ITS brochure, write Film 
Division, Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corporation, 655 
Madison Ave., New York 21. 


op 
OLIN MATHIESON 
CHEMICAL CORP. 








EDUCATION 





The New Boy 


Until last week, if asked for informa- 
tion about the Hill House School of Lon- 
don, only a handful of Britons would have 
been able to reply with anything more 
than a blank stare. Young (five years), 
small (102 boys), and inexpensive ($280), 
the school, in middle-class Chelsea, caters 
to the sons of professional and business 
men, with not a noble lord among them. 
But one day last week a black Ford pulled 
up to the door, and out jumped a chubby- 
cheeked new boy of eight. For England, 
this was big news indeed: His Royal 
Highness Prince Charles Philip Arthur 
George, Duke of Cornwall, Duke of Roth- 
esay, Earl of Carrick, and Baron of Ren- 
frew, Lord of the Isles and Prince and 
Great Steward of Scotland, was going to 
elementary school—the first heir apparent 
to the throne to do so in the history of 
the kingdom. 

A Crude Reminder. Though outsiders 
would probably never know how much 
soul-searching the Prince's parents had 
gone through, their decision was certainly 
a break in a firm family tradition. Queen 
Victoria was pleased to leave the educa- 
tion of the future Edward VII in the stern 
hands of Prince Albert. Since Victoria was 
still the sovereign when her grandchildren 
were growing up, and was still afraid 
of having them mix with other children 
(“The mischief done by bad boys and the 
things they may hear and learn from them 
cannot be overrated”), the future George 
V was also kept in virtual isolation. It was 
not until they were 13 that Edward VIII 
and George VI were sent to the Royal 
Naval College at Osborne. There Edward 
Windsor got his first taste of what a boy’s 
world is like when some senior-termers 
poured red ink over his head, once banged 
a window down on his neck in “a crude re- 
minder of the sad fate of Charles I.” 

For a while, it seemed as if the educa- 
tion of Prince Charles might follow the 
same pattern. In the schoolroom at Buck- 
ingham Palace, Governess Katherine Pee- 
bles taught him his three R’s, gave him 
his first lessons in French, history, geog- 
raphy and the Bible. But the Duke of 
Edinburgh was determined that his son 
must “learn to mix with other kids.” 
Partly because of its obscurity, the Hill 
House School was the one he and the 
Queen chose, 

Clean That Plate. Charles’s workday 
now begins at 9:15 after he hangs up his 
coat and hat on a peg newly labeled 
“Prince Charles.” At the double desk he 
shares with a London doctor’s son, he 
studies reading, writing, arithmetic, his- 
tory, geography and science, will soon add 
Latin and elementary anatomy, At 11 
a.m. he gets half a pint of free milk that 
is provided by the government, later pays 
35¢ for a hot lunch. Though addressed as 
Prince Charles, he must obey all the rules, 
keep silent during the meal, and clean 
his plate. “We never keep a pig bin,” 
says one of his teachers. “The boys have 
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to eat every scrap put in front of them.” 

As might have been expected, the 
press ignored the palace plea to respect 
Charles’s privacy. To get rid of the mob 
on the second day, Headmaster H. S. 
Townsend had to announce that the fa- 
mous New Boy would not show up. But 
cameramen had already given the de- 
lighted nation a glimpse of the future 
King of England scuffling about the play- 


serve as an exhibition hall, concert hall 
or picnic ground for the whole commu- 
nity. Indeed, parents are expected to hang 
around the school almost as much as the 
children—which is why the outdoor thea- 
ter is called the Family Bowl. 

Instead of classrooms, Caudill & Co. 
have Learning Labs, with light plastic 
walls that can be put up and taken down 
in a trice. Along with the Learning Labs 
are Teaching Elevators that can be 


equipped by Central Service in any way 
a teacher wants. Suppose, say the archi- 





Keystone 


PRINCE CHARLES & SCHOOLMATES 
What would Great-Great-Great-Grandmama have thought? 


ing field just like any other boy his age. 
It was, exulted the London Daily Mail, 
further evidence “of the growing democ- 
ratization (horrid, inescapable word!) of 
the throne.” 


Dynamics & All That 

What should the ideal School of To- 
morrow be like? Over the years, the U.S. 
has heard some pretty wild ideas from 
educational reformers, but not many have 
gone so far as the school-architecture firm 
of Caudill, Rowlett, Scott & Associates of 
Bryan, Texas. One of the top firms of 
its kind in the U.S., Caudill & Co. de- 
scribes in the current School Executive 
a model school which, however exciting 
architecturally, would make U.S. educa- 
tion all but unrecognizable. 

If Gaudill et al. built their school, 
there would be no more set schedules for 
classes,*no separate grades for different 
age groups, no barriers between subjects. 
Nor would there be any definite dividing 
line between the school and the home. 
Their ideal campus is in the shape of 
an octopus whose tentacles stretch out 
from the Center into the residential areas, 
providing pupils and adults alike with 
“tennis courts, baseball, football, soccer 
fields, skating rinks, as well as bird sanc- 
tuaries, botanical gardens and nature- 
study groves.” 

Friends & Family. Under the concrete 
canopy of the Center, there will be an 
open-air Friendship Promenade which can 


tects, a teacher wants “an aviary with six 
different species of birds and a soundproof 
booth where recorded birdcalls can be 
played . . .”” What does she do? She sim- 
ply rings up Central Service, which lowers 
a Teaching Elevator, equips it as request- 
ed, then sends it back up again—“and the 
teacher has a tailor-made environment 
in a matter of minutes.” 

Wanna Build a Boat? Then there is 
the case of ten-year-old Billy, who today 
would be in the sixth grade but in Cau- 
dill’s future school is in something called 
the 27th Self-Improvement Level. Billy 
and his dad, it seems, want to build a 
boat. “A project is set up which involves 
much subject matter—reading, writing, 
spelling, science, mathematics, and even 
music—based on the theme, ‘Making a 
boat.’ ” Finally a Learning Lab is prepared, 
and when dad’s vacation rolls around, he 
joins his son—and possibly his daughter, 
who is in the 52nd Self-Improvement 
Level—in “another exciting learning ex- 
perience involving the entire family.” 

If all this were not enough, Tomorrow's 
School would have a model farm, a do- 
mestic zoo, greenhouses, pond, a lake for 
“kiddie fishing” and a Man-Made Moun- 
tain “for children to climb and explore to 
their hearts’ content.”” And what sort of 
education will these children be getting? 
“Dynamic education,” say Caudill & Co. 
grandly. “This must be, because educa- 
tion, like the American way of life, is ever 
changing, never static.” 
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The Wizard of Quiz 


(See Cover) 

TV's brightest new face wears an agony 
that in only ten weeks has grown as famil- 
iar to millions as Ed Murrow’s cigarette 
or Arthur Godfrey's tea bag. Clamped in 
a vise of earphones, the eyes roll heaven- 
ward and squeeze shut, the brow sweats 
and furrows, the teeth gnaw at the lower 
lip. But the weekly torment of concentra- 
tion always ends in triumph for Charles 
Lincoln Van Doren, 30, who has already 
won $122,000—more than any other quiz 
contestant in history—and is still going 
strong on NBC’s Twenty One (Mon. 
9 p.m., E.S.T.). Van Doren, a Columbia 
University English instructor who inherits 
the brilliance of the literary Van Doren 
clan, also enjoys a stranger triumph. Just 
by being himself, he has enabled a give- 
away show, the crassest of lowbrow enter- 
tainments, to whip up a doting mass audi- 
ence for a new kind of TV idol—of all 
things, an egghead. 

Though he has never bothered to own a 
TV set, Charlie Van Doren now has such 
influence on the viewing habits of others 
that he may swing a major victory in the 
war between the two big networks. Besides 
cutting down Jackie Gleason—a deed per- 
formed by Perry Como—NBC has long 
yearned to break two other major CBS 
strangleholds on the TV audience: Sunday 
night’s Ed Sullivan Show and Monday 
night's J Love Lucy. Last week, when 
Charlie Van Doren appeared as a guest on 
the Steve Allen Show, it topped the Sulli- 
van show in the ratings. Nobody wanted 
to credit Van Doren entirely. but oddly 
enough, Allen had beaten Sullivan only 
once before—when one of his guests was 
Elvis Presley. Since Van Doren piled up 
$99,000 on Twenty One, the show | 
steadily shaved Lucy's lead 
try is standing by in 
least a temporary unset ir 
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CHarLes VAN Doren’s Latest TrruMPH 
The cunning of a riverboat gambler. 


TV & RADIO 


power when the two shows again collide 
head-on next Monday night at 9 o'clock. 
“T don’t say we'll catch Lucy,” crowed 
Matthew Rosenhaus, president of Phar- 
maceuticals, Inc., who sponsors the show 
for his Geritol tonic (for “tired blood”), 
“but I think we're going to give her a 
run for her money.” 

Across the Board. Van Doren, whom 
many a grateful parent regards as TV’s 
own health-restoring antidote to Presley, 
is no narrow specialist like the culinary 
Marine captain or the opera-buff shoe- 
maker of e $64,000 Question, but an 
agile Jack-of-all-subjects. He is an en- 
gaging, curly-haired, lanky (6 ft. 24 in., 
160 Ibs.) image of the all-American boy 

“so likable.” gushed the Chicago Amer- 
ican’s TV Critic Janet Kern, “that he has 
come to be a ‘friend’ whose weekly visits 
family eagerly anticipates.” 
» this charm, he combines the 
ucition of a Renaissance man 
and cunning of a riverboat 
showmanship of the 
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Uniquely among TV quiz shows, Twenty 
s shrewdly designed to test the same 

of many-sided learning 
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ige. Moreover. though 
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ON THE AIR 


a question he wants (Van Doren’s fre- 
quent strategy is to pick the tough 1o- 
and 11-point questions and go for a quick 
21). At the end of the second round, 
either sontestant can stop the game if he 
thinks he is ahead. The winner gets $500 a 
point for the difference between his score 
and the loser’s—paid out of the loser’s 
stake, if any. In case the opponents tie at 
21, each game necessary for the play-off is 
played for an additional $500 a point. 

Thus after four tie games, Van Doren 
once found himself playing for $2,500 a 
point against a Manhattan textbook writer 
named Ruth Miller. He won 21-0, 
ing up $52,500. In all, he has mowed down 
ten opponents, including lawyers, teachers 
and an ex-college president, by tackling so 
questions on such subjects as Shakespeare, 
baseball, chemistry, art, medicine, explor- 
ers and the American Revolution. Over the 
weeks, while groaning, muttering and mug- 
ging, he has managed a staggering variety 
of hard ones, e.g., identifying the main 
Balearic Islands (Majorca, Minorca, Iviza 
and Formentera); the only three baseba’! 
players who have amassed more than 
3,500 hits (Ty Cobb, Cap Anson, Tris 
Speaker); the process of photosynthesis. 
On the six occasions when he has muffed 
questions, e.g., the identity of the Repub- 
lican vice-presidential candidate who died 
before Election Day in rg12 (James S. 
Sherman), Van Doren’s luck gambling 
skill have averted defeat. 

Lion Follows Christian. 7: One 
has built its week-to-week sus on 
whether Van Doren will keep plunging or 
quit while he is so far ahead. By now, he 
risks little to keep going. It would take 
eleven tie games followed by a 21-0 defeat 
to wipe out his winnings. His income-tax 
bracket is so high that if he were defeated 
in a game that cost him, say, $20,000, he 
would actually be out of pocket only 
$2 chart). Of the $122,000 he 
has won, income taxes will let the unmar- 
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ried, $4,400-a-year instructor keep per- 
haps as little as $32,600.* 

Already a pioneer in the stratosphere of 
quiz shows, Van Doren has only a fictitious 
precedent if he decides to press on. In a 
1950 movie comedy, Champagne for Cae- 
sar, Ronald Colman played an omniscient 
scholar who almost wins a quiz-show 
sponsor’s $40 million soap company. Says 
Sponsor Rosenhaus: “Everybody keeps 
asking if Van Doren is going to win the 
Geritol company. But we're safe.” Geri- 
tol’s contract with Barry & Enright limits 
its annual outlay for prizes to $520,000; 
anything over that comes out of the pro- 
ducers’ pocket. So far, Van Doren’s win- 
nings have been running Barry & Enright 
into the hole at the rate of $2,200 a week. 
Nevertheless, they are eager for him to 
keep playing. If the show’s rating keeps 
climbing, especially if it tops Lucy, it 
could become a property worth $1,000,000 
or more to them. 

Because Van Doren can use up only a 
few contestants a week, the producers 
manage to keep the other booth stocked 
with competitors brainy enough to pass a 
tough written qualifying exam (“The 
hardest one I ever took,” according to Van 
Doren). Last week they had “ten or 15” 
ready, but felt that only three or four of 
those could be flung against Van Doren. 
Reason: the rest lack an imposing back- 
ground and the audience might think that 
they were merely lambs being led to 
slaughter. One of the waiting eligibles is 
John Kieran Jr., 35, son of the original 
Information Please panel member, who 
declined an invitation himself. Much as 
they now want Van Doren to go on, the 
producers also foresee a chance that audi- 
ences may tire of his winning streak. As 
the Van Doren family’s friend, Clifton 
Fadiman, puts it: “Sooner or later he’s 
going to stop being a Christian and start 
being a lion.” 

"I'm Aghast." Even if they grow blasé 
or hostile toward Van Doren as an unbeat- 
able contestant, it is difficult to imagine 
viewers tiring of the fascinating, suspense- 
taut spectacle of his highly trained mind 
at work, Breathing heavily, Charlie coaxes 
elusive answers out of odd corners of 
his brains by talking to himself, muttering 
little associated fragments of knowledge. 
Like a boxer staying down for a count of 
nine, he takes all the time he can possibly 
get (“Let’s skip that part, please, and 
come back to it’). When trying to identi- 
fy the character in La Traviata who sings 
the aria Sempre libera, he half-whispered: 
“She sings it right at the end of a party 
given by . . . What's her name! Soprano. 
Her name is like . . . Violetta. Violetta!” 
Some viewers get the feeling that he knows 
most of the answers immediately and sim- 
ply makes the audience squirm for the 











* Much less than California Construction Engi- 
neer Erik Gude, 29, and his wife, Helena, 26, 
will keep of their winnings on Do You Trust 
Your Wife? This week their take from the Edgar 
Bergen quiz show went up to $84,400—but it 
will be paid out $100 a week over a period of 16 
years and taxed accordingly at the rate of 
$5,200 a year. 
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money he gets. But Charlie and those 
who know him best insist that it is actual- 
ly his technique of ferreting out the an- 
swers (“You can see him making the 
thinking connections” ). 

Van Doren is the first to admit that he 
is no genius and can claim neither a photo- 
graphic memory nor total recall. Indeed, 
most of his education was in schools that 
had little interest in memory work or 
tests, regarded facts as mere accessories 
in the handling of ideas and the develop- 
ment of taste and reasoning. Some of his 
classmates at St. John’s College in Annap- 
olis, famed for its “great books’ course 
and its cloistered devotion to scholarship, 
say that Van Doren’s quiz wizardry flies 
ironically in the face of what the college 
and Charlie himself stand for. So does 
Philosopher Mortimer J. (How To Read a 
Book) Adler, a longtime friend, who ad- 
mits “my own low fascination with the 
show” but adds: “I’m aghast that anyone 
would have this kind of information in his 
head. I wouldn’t be caught dead with it. 
I just can’t believe it isn’t a mental bur- 
den.”* Others, including faculty members 
at St. John’s itself, point out that Van 
Doren’s mind comes through on TV not as 
a card-index file but as a reasoning instru- 
ment that explores a memory clearly em- 
bedded in taste. 

"A Bunch of Uncles." For his freakish 
TV success and, more important, for being 
the remarkable young man he is, Charles 
Van Doren owes most to the remarkable 
Van Doren family (see box). Says a 
friend: “I have always thought the Van 
Dorens the most successful family I've 
ever experienced in terms of closeness, 
intellectual vitality, mutual respect, in 


* Alexander Pope put it: “The bookful block- 
head, ignorantly read, with loads of learned lum- 
ber in his head.” 





terms of exchange of ideas and the flow 
of electricity that keeps everybody learn- 
ing all the time. Charlie spent his whole 
life saturated in this sort of thing.” His 
father is Mark Van Doren, 62, Pulitzer 
Prizewinning poet and professor of Eng- 
lish at Columbia; his mother, Dorothy, 
is a onetime editor (on The Nation) who 
has published five novels; his late Uncle 
Carl, whom he idolized, was a Pulitzer 
Prize biographer, a topflight literary crit- 
ic and, like Mark, a prolific man of let- 
ters who wrote in virtually every form 
that exists between covers. 

Mark’s family shuttled between a 
sprawling 18th century farmhouse on 150 
acres in Cornwall, Conn. and a house 
on Greenwich Village’s Bleecker Street, 
where an evening’s conversation struck 
sparks from a roomful of such guests as 
Carl, Mortimer Adler, Clifton Fadiman, 
Critic Joseph Wood Krutch, Columnist 
Franklin P. Adams, Lawyer Morris L. 
Ernst, Novelist Sinclair Lewis. “We'd be 
talking along,” recalls Fadiman, “and then 
we'd look up and there would be two lit- 
tle kids in pajamas, hanging over the 
banister, eavesdropping.” Charles’s moth- 
er would pack him and his younger broth- 
er John, now 28 and an instructor in 
American civilization at Brandeis Univer- 
sity, off to bed. But Charlie never stood 
in awe of the guests. “They were like a 
bunch of uncles to him,” says Fadiman. 
As a tot, Charlie played with Philosopher 
Adler at a highbrow game of “neologiz- 
ing” (inventing words in sentences to 
sound like a foreign language). As a 
youth, he played word games with Corn- 
wall Neighbor James Thurber, who was 
so taken with Van Doren’s acting skill 
ten years ago as the lead in an amateur 
production of The Male Animal that he 
recently began trying—before Charlie be- 
came famous—to persuade him to take a 
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Mark & Dorotny VAN Doren & Son 
The product of intellectual vitality. 
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OR the friends and family of 
Charles Van Doren, most of the 
fascination of his mental marathon is not 
what he says—which is fascinating 
enough—but the fact that he can say 
anything at all before the implacable eye 
of the television camera. “Why, I 
couldn’t say a word up there with those 
earphones and all,” marvels one dis- 
tinguished Columbia scholar. “I’d come 
completely unstuck.” 

Charles Van Doren sticks together, in 
the opinion of Critic Clifton Fadiman, 
because of his family heritage. “Charlie 
was brought up to be unconscious of the 
fact that he has an inferior or superior,” 
says Fadiman. “Because of this, he never 
starts to press. The Van Dorens represent 
a tradition of people that is almost 
dead now, like Thoreau and Emerson. 
They have their roots in the 19th cen- 
tury. They are content and confident 
in themselves.” 

The Van Doren tradition of self-reli- 
ance crossed the Atlantic in the 1650s 
when Pieter van Doorn arrived in Peter 
Stuyvesant’s Manhattan from Gravez- 
ande, Holland. The family grew up in 
the U.S. heartland, on the farmlands of 
Illinois. Charles Lucius Van Doren was a 
kindly, industrious country doctor and 
farmer. His wife, Eudora A. Butz, was a 
stern taskmaster who at the age of ten 
carried the mail on horseback across the 
prairies. Married in 1883, they raised a 
family of five boys. “We lived together 
in a busy tumult,” wrote Carl, the oldest 
of those sons, in his autobiography Three 
Worlds, “in a close-knit affection which 
the later scattering of the family has 
never weakened.” 

Although not widely read, the country 
doctor had a consuming curiosity and a 
determination that his sons should have 
every opportunity for education. When 
Mark, the fourth-born, was six, Dr. Van 
Doren quit his practice at Hope, Ill., 
packed off his brood to Urbana 25 miles 
away so the boys could study in good 
elementary schools and be handy to the 
University of Illinois. “Everything in- 
terested him,” says Mark of his father. 
“Nothing was unimportant. He had no 
patience with error. Since this TV busi- 
ness started, I got a letter from a distant 
cousin who said he closed his eyes when 
Charlie was on the air and he could see 
my father talking.” 

As the country doctor had planned, all 
five boys attended the University of IIli- 
nois. Guy Van Doren, 69, is now a semi- 
retired consulting architect in Clinton, 
Mich., runs a prosperous antique business 
on the side. Paul Van Doren, the young- 
est, 57, is an investment banker in New 
York City. Frank Van Doren, 65, is a 
retired farmer and agriculture expert in 
Tuscola, Ill. 

Frank’s bookshelves bulge with a spe- 
cial set of 64 volumes by authors with 
the same patronymic: Van Doren. Broth- 
er Carl, who died in 1950, started the 
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THE REMARKABLE VAN DORENS 











set in 1911 with a scholarly biography of 
British Novelist and Poet Thomas Love 
Peacock. Five years later, while still a 
graduate student at Columbia, Mark 
followed with a study of American Nat- 
uralist Henry Thoreau. Close friends as 
well as brothers, Carl and Mark then 
proceeded to found a family tradition of 
literary excellence based on_ incisive, 
forthright thinking and sturdy independ- 
ence. Carl, a big, vigorous man who was 
devoted to football until he stumbled on 
the works of Christopher Marlowe, con- 
centrated on literary criticism and his- 
tory. His thoughtful, conscientious works 
include The Great Rehearsal, a vivid nar- 
rative of the Philadelphia convention 
that drafted the U.S. Constitution, and, 
at the top of his achievement, the biogra- 
phy of Benjamin Franklin that won him 
a Pulitzer Prize in 1939. Like his neph- 
ew, Carl Van Doren had an encyclopedic 
mind. Wrote Novelist Sinclair Lewis: 
“He could have sat down with Erasmus; 
but they would have discussed football 
or girls or the vintage of their wine as 
vigorously as the latest stirring discov- 
eries in Finnish philology.” 

Mark, nine years younger, wrote vol- 
umes of criticism too, but he also had 
the spirit of the poet. 


Listen. The wind is still, 
And far away in the night— 
See! The uplands fill 

. With a running light. 


So began Spring Thunder, the first of 
the coolly intellectual Mark Van Doren 
verses that now fill a dozen volumes. 
One volume, Collected Poems, won him 
the Pulitzer Prize a year after Carl. His 
Nathaniel Hawthorne did for one of the 
nation’s literary founding fathers what 
brother Carl did for Benjamin Franklin. 
Perhaps Mark Van Doren’s most lasting 
achievement has been fashioned in the 
classrooms of Columbia; he ranks among 
the great U.S. teachers. One former stu- 
dent, Trappist Father Thomas (The 
Seven Storey Mountain) Merton, wrote 
of him: “His classes were literally ‘edu- 
cation’—they brought things out of you, 
they made your mind produce its own 
explicit ideas.” 

Together Carl and Mark were editors 
of The Nation, and both married girls 
who could write or edit as well as cook. 
Irita Van Doren, Carl's first wife, has 
edited book reviews for the New York 
Herald Tribune since 1926. Novelist and 
Editor Dorothy Graffe Van Doren, 
Mark's wife, wrote and produced broad- 
casts for the OWI during World War II. 
The prodigious output of this closely 
knit quartet soon earned it the nick- 
name of “the Van Doren trust.” 

Since the end of World War II, the 
Van Doren trust has grown bigger yet 
as the children of the five Van Doren 
brothers, nine in all, came of age and be- 
gan to produce children of their own— 
17 of them so far. 



































































role in a play he is preparing for Broad- 
way next season. 

The Dictionary as Literature. Charlie 
and his family say he was “slow getting 
started,” did not walk until he was 18 
months or talk until he was two. His rec- 
ords at the City and Country School, a 
progressive school in Greenwich Village, 
seem strangely prophetic: at four, “one 
of the best block builders in the group; 
his dramatic play is very vivid”; at six, 
“outstanding for clear thinking and intel- 
ligent planning”; at eight, “a ready fund 
of first-hand knowledge.” His mother 
taught him to read at five during a Con- 
necticut winter away from school. He 
remembers his first book: The Little Fir 
Tree. By the time he was eight, his par- 
ents would find him with his light on at 
II p.m., reading anything that was handy. 
“Children should be allowed to read 
things they don’t understand completely,” 
says Mark. “We had thousands of books 
around the house. God knows what he 
read!” By nine he was devouring books 
on baseball; the elder Van Dorens read 
up on the subject to please their children 
and soon the whole family was expert. 
Adler recalls grumpily: “I can remember 
dinner parties where I was frankly bored 
by all this talk about who batted what 
when.” 

From his father, Charlie learned a pas- 
sion for getting facts straight by checking 
them in reference books. Friends have 


* often seen Mark go to a dictionary or 


encyclopedia a dozen times during a con- 
versation. But Charlie also developed a 
passion for reading a dictionary as living 
literature. “When I look up a word,” he 
says, “I start to browse, and next thing 
I know, I’ve read four or five pages.” 
(Now he bones up on the Rand McNally 
Atlas and the World Almanac before his 
sessions on the air.) One weekend in his 
teens, he picked up the Bible and read 
it through. He feels, however, that he 
never read in earnest until he decided to 
try for a Ph.D. in English literature. 
He systematically read his way through 
the Columbia library stacks on the sub- 
ject, averaging 20 books a week for two 
years. 

From Pall to Pernod. When Charlie 
was eleven, the year he learned to drive 
a car on the farm, a worried teacher told 
his father: “Charlie is capable in any di- 
rection. But I wonder if he'll ever be able 
to concentrate on any one thing.” To the 
greater glory of Twenty One, the fear 
proved well grounded. In Manhattar’s 
High School of Music and Art, Charlie 
Van Doren studied the clarinet to become 
a concert artist. But though he ran up a 
95 average and became the school’s first 
student to qualify for college at the end 
of his junior year, he abandoned music as 
a profession. He has since picked up piano 
and guitar by ear. After graduating from 
St. John’s cum laude in 1947, he decided 
to become an astro-physicist, partly, he 
now thinks, because he wanted to get out 
of the shadow of his father and uncle. In 
graduate school at Columbia he soured on 
astronomy, took his master’s degree in 
higher mathematics with a thesis on An 
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Fabulous new rubber that holds air for good 





Now they blow up basketballs at the factory and ship them inflated, to arrive ready 


\ for use. It’s all possible because of a new kind of bladder, made of Enjay Butyl. 
This remarkable new rubber holds air longer than other kinds—holds up bet- 
ter under rough treatment, too. First used in inner tubes—now in hundreds of 
other products—Enjay Butyl out-performs natural and other types of rubber. | 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 west 5ist St., New York 19, N.Y 
Other Offices: Akron~+ Boston « Chicago~ Los Angeles - New Orleans~« Tulsa 
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God grant that not only the love of liberty but a thorough knowledge of the 
rights of man may pervade all the nations of the earth, so that a philosopher 


may set his foot anywhere on its surface and say: “This is my country.” 


(Letter to Dovid Hartley, Dec. 4, 1789) 
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Introduction to Inversive Geometry. He 
still regards mathematics as “the most 
beautiful of all human activities,” but 
dropped it as a career on deciding that his 
talent for the subject equipped him for 
nothing more creative than teaching it. 

Then, “with tremendous relief,” Charlie 
began studying for a Ph.D. in his father’s 
field, “but I still refused to admit that I 
might follow in my father’s footsteps as a 
teacher.” In 1951 he won a $3,000 travel- 
ing fellowship—the same one that Mark 
had won at Columbia in 1919—and went 
to Cambridge University to research his 
dissertation on 18th century English Poet 
William Cowper. But Cambridge proved 
frustrating, and before the academic year 
was out, he left abruptly for Paris “under 
something of a pall, without fulfilling cer- 
tain obligations.” According to his Cam- 
bridge landlady, who has a transatlantic 
eye on his TV winnings, the obligations 
included £22 ($61.60) of unpaid rent. 

In Paris, he “rebelled against the order 
of my life,” drank Pernod at the Deux 
Magots, attended the Sorbonne ‘‘desultori- 
ly,” and began a novel about a young man 
who sets out to murder his father. Much 
rewritten since then with his father’s en- 
couragement, the novel is still unpub- 
lished. But since he returned to the U.S. 
and finally embraced his father’s career 
as writer and teacher, Charles has broken 
into print as assistant editor of Fadiman’s 
anthology The American Treasury, and 
this April Harper's will publish his Lin- 
coln’s Commando, a biography on the 
Union Navy’s William B. Cushing, writ- 
ten in collaboration with Ralph H. Roske. 

He Can Even Cook. Throughout his 
career, Van Doren has been so well- 
rounded that none of his friends ever re- 
garded him as a bookworm. He plays good 
squash and tennis, won a $60-a-month 
athletic scholarship at St. John’s to coach 
intramural basketball and baseball, played 
extracurricular bridge and pool. As a World 
War II pre-aviation cadet whose initials 
doomed him to the nickname “V.D.,” he 
became adept at poker. Pooling resources 
with a buddy named Laural Whipkey, now 
an advertising man in West Virginia, Cor- 
poral Van Doren played poker twelve 
hours a day, won $3,000 in a year. Says 
Whipkey: “He figures the percentage to 
the last decimal. On the TV show, he fol- 
lows the old Black Jack rule, ‘Always hit 
16, always stick on 18.’ Once on TV when 
Charlie reached 17, I told my wife that 
Charlie would call it like Black Jack—and 
he did.” Charlie has spent a night in jail 
(in Florida, when MPs arrested him for 
overcelebrating V-E day and adding a 
bright red tie to his uniform), hitchhiked 
4,000 miles around Europe, swum near 
Barcelona and skied in Switzerland. Says 
a friend: “He has never wanted for girls. 
They're usually attractive and not intel- 
lectual fireballs.” Charlie can even cook. 
His specialty: chicken pilaff. 

The Magic Billfold. “In our senior 
year,” says one of Van Doren’s college 
roommates, “Charlie used to have a re- 
curring dream about a billfold in which 
there was a $20 bill, and when you took 
the bill away, there would be another one 
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there.” Charlie sought the magic billfold 
last November when a friend told him 
about the easy money on Tic-Tac-Dough, 
another Barry-Enright production. He 
looked so promising that the producers 
put him on Twenty One. But Charlie’s 
dream has come true with some night- 
marish side effects. “Here I am with all 
this money and celebrity,’? he lamented 
last week, “but I don’t have the time or 
appetite to eat.” He has lost 10 Ibs. since 
the ordeal began. To carry him through 
the foodless day, he keeps cooking him- 
self bigger breakfasts in his sunny, $70-a- 
month, three-room walkup apartment in 
Greenwich Village. 

The nightmare began when he hit 
$99,000. Since then, he has given close to 
100 interviews, made guest appearances 
on other TV shows, parried dinner invita- 
tions from as far away as Boston and 
Philadelphia, put up with the same ques- 
tions ffom strangers in streets, subways 
and reStaurants (“Whaddaya gonna do 
with aff that money?” “How does that 
game work anyway?”), and succeeded in 
getting his telephone number changed 
just as the phone was about to drive him 
out of his apartment. From The Bronx to 
Basutoland, fans have deluged him with 
2,000 letters, including 20 outright pro- 
posals of marriage, numerous veiled ones, 
solicitations from investment houses and 
wildcatters. requests for handouts that 
add up to more money than he has won. 
The town of Cornwall (pop. 1,100), 
where 26 Van Dorens gather each sum- 
mer, asked him to finance a new fire en- 
gine, and some of Charles’s schools would 





like endowments. One scholar suggested 
that Charlie endow a chair for himself at 
Columbia. One in four letters comes from 
a teacher, parent or student thanking Van 
Doren for taking the curse off studying. 
“I’m damned happy about those letters,” 
he says. 

There are other compensations, some 
of them strange. Now that he is a celeb- 
rity expecting a large sum of money, a 
cab driver, a tailor and a restaurant have 
refused to take anything at all in payment 
for their services. From his savings. Van 
Doren has splurged mildly on clothes and 
an extra round of Christmas gifts for his 
family. The only whim he plans to in- 
dulge is to replace his 1948 Studebaker 
with a 190 SL Mercedes-Benz. He will 
probably invest the rest of the money. 

He has become Columbia’s most cher- 
ished hero since Sid Luckman was tossing 
passes at Baker Field. While his col- 
leagues beam in admiring good will. Pres- 
ident Grayson Kirk sings his praises as 
“an able and exciting teacher,” the Grad- 
uate English Department information 
desk bears the legend “Only Charles Van 
Doren Knows All the Answers.” and his 
students decorate the blackboard with 
such questions as “For $52,500, what did 
Plato mean by Justice?” At St. John’s, 
where only two faculty members deign 
to own TV sets, President Richard Weigle 
went to a neighborhood bar to catch last 
weck’s show. 

The Eleven-Point Question. Will Van 
Doren keep gambling on Twenty One? 
His friends and family are sharply divided 
on whether he should, and, in his own 
mind, so is he. Says St. John’s Classmate 
Steven Benedict, now a U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency officer: “He’s almost a Greek 
tragic hero, a vast commercial property 
being used by Geritol. He has strong 
opinions about the debasement of values 
by commercialism, but he can’t condemn 
commercialism now. He's under a kind of 
Faustian pact with the devil.” Says Laural 
Whipkey: “Charlie will play until he’s 
beaten, That's the kind of guy he is.” Van 
Doren’s parents tell him that the show is 
taking up too much of his time, that he 
can’t possibly be thinking of anything 
else. “I tell them it isn’t so,” he says. “But 
of course, it is.” If he decides to stop, he 
will probably be swayed less by the risk of 
loss or the dwindling prospect of gain than 
by the time he needs to write his Ph.D, 
dissertation and attend to his calling. 

The eleven-point question is not wheth- 
er Van Doren will go on gambling on TV 
but whether his whole career may not be 
about to veer again. His celebrity has 
drawn a swarm of offers: to appear on 
TV as guest star, panelist, moderator of 
his own series, to edit almanacs and write 
magazine articles. Barry & Enright want 
him to join them later as a consultant, 
and NBC is preparing to make him an of- 
fer as a performer. Says Charlie: “Every- 
body in the world knows what I should 
do except me. Before last November, I 
knew I wanted to teach and to write. But 
that acting experience [ when he played in 
The Male Animal) is something I’ve 
never forgotten. The histrionic aspect of 
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Discover 


PANAMA 


Only 4 hours by air 
from Miami or few days by 
luxury liner from New York 

puts you in Panama. See 

your Travel Agent. Or write 
Panama Tourist 
Information, 

Box 1751, Grand Central 
Station, New York 17, N.Y. 
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land of modern luxury 
amid tropic beauty 


For 500 years, a global short-cut and 
international focal point. Steeped in history, 
yet a new and different travel experience. 

Fine hotels enrich your fun and pleasure 
with every comfort, service and convenience. 
Your choice is wide, too. Here is one of the 
world’s most lavish resort hotels. Or is 
an informal highland inn more to your liking? 
Modest but modern accommodations for 
$8a day, single, European Plan. . . luxurious 
for $12 per person, double. 

Swim from unspoiled islands in Balboa’s 
blue Pacific. Sail waters furrowed by gold- 
heavy Spanish galleons. Dance ’neath the stars 
Morgan knew. Loaf and laze amid the profuse 
tropic beauty of Panama. 


Primitive life preferred 
on San Blas Islands 


Fifty minutes by plane from Panama City 
takes you back a thousand years . . . to the 
friendly San Blas indians. Primitive by 
choice, this native American civilization 
thrives intact, with dress, customs and beliefs 
little changed by time and Western ways. 
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teaching is one of the things that interest 
me about the profession. I haven't de- 
cided against the TV business on princi- 
ple. I have rejected a number of specific 
things simply because they didn’t fit a 
particular image of myself which is very 
secure in me. I believe in TV as a medium 
of communication. I think it is potential- 
ly the greatest of all.” 


Program Preview 
For the week starting peony. Feb, 
7. Times are E.S.T., subject to change. 


TELEVISION 


Matinee Theater (Fri. 3 p.m., NBC). 
Oscar Wilde’s The Importance of Being 
Earnest, starring Hermione Gingold. 

The Last Word (Sun. 2:30 p.m., CBS). 
Robert Graves and Gypsy Rose Lee join 
Bergen Evans and John Mason Brown. 

NBC Opera (Sun. 3 p.m., NBC). Pre- 
miére of La Grande Bretéche, an opera 
composed for NBC by Stanley Hollings- 
worth from a Balzac story (color). 

Odyssey (Sun. 4 p.m., CBS). Films, 
live drama and choral music will tell the 
story of the Medieval Knight, his life and 
trials in the 12th century. 

Medical Horizons (Sun. 4:30 p.m., 


| ABC). “High Blood Pressure,” first of 


three programs on heart diseases. 

The Boing-Boing Show (Sun. 5:30 
p.m., CBS). Gerald introduces Old Mac- 
Donald Had a Farm, The Miner’s Daugh- 
ter and One Wonderful Girl (color). 

Air Power (Sun. 6:30 p.m., CBS). 
How the U.S. Air Force put the economic 
squeeze on the Germans in Italy. 

Omnibus (Sun. 9 p.m., ABC). A pre- 
Broadway preview of The Ballad of Baby 
Doe, an American folk opera by Douglas 
Moore (Time, July 16). 

Hallmark Hall of Fame (Sun. 9 p.m.. 
NBC). The Lark, with Julie Harris as 
Joan of Are (color). 

Robert Montgomery Presents (Mon. 
9:30 p.m., NBC). Grand Prize, Ron Alex- 
ander’s Broadway play, with June Lock- 
hart, John Newland (color). 

Studio One (Mon. 10 p.m., CBS). 
A Walk in the Forest, a play about a 
young student who could be a fine sci- 
entist but goes off on a collegiate spree. 

Kaiser Aluminum Hour (Tues. 9:30 
p.m., NBC). In So Short a Season Albert 
Salmi plays a town clown who turns out 
to be the fastest gun around. 

Disneyland (Wed. 7:30 p.m., ABC). 
Disney reveals the tricks of the trade 
that helped him make such features as 
Snow White, Fantasia. 

Wednesday Night Fights (Wed. ro 
p.m., ABC). Lightweight Champion Wal- 
lace Smith v. New Orleans’ Joe Brown. 


Rapio 


Metropolitan Opera (Sat. 2 p.m., 
ABC). Arabella. 

Philadelphia Orchestra (Sat. 9:05 p.m., 
CBS). Eugene Ormandy conducting; 
Robert Casadesus, soloist. 

New York Philharmonic (Sun. 2 
p-m., CBS). Bruno Walter conducting. 

Biographies in Sound (Mon. 8:05 p.m., 
NBC). Thomas A. Edison. 
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HE DRIVES IN THE SKY! 


And this concrete chemical supply company president 
pays for his Cessna 172 with 20% savings over car travel 





“Flying easier than driving? Did you ever travel 
100,000 miles a year in station wagons? | did— 
until | took my first easy drive in the 172.” 





“Time to take her down—we're there already! 
Just lower the flaps and give her less gas— 
like driving down a hill.” 


He’s doubled his business with the Cessna 172! 
And Mr. Sanford L. Bauman, president of Con- 
structional Chemicals, Inc., Austin makers of 
nationally known Septamene 7, is typical of busi- 
nessmen who are flying to profit in America’s 
easiest-flying airplane—so revolutionary it out- 


sold all others in 1956! 


And the new Cessna 172 for 1957 is even more 
exciting... with beautiful new interior and ex- 
terior styling, 124-mph cruising speed, exclusive 
Cessna Para-Lift flaps that float you down to 
landings—more slowly than a man descending in 
a parachute! 


4 GREAT CESSNAS @@O® THE COMPLETE AIR FLEET FOR EVERY BUSINESS NEED 
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“Just ease back on the wheel—and you're off! 
No traffic jams up here. | couldn’t cover our 
15-state territory without the plane.” 


“Couldn't replace our 172 with 3 salesmen! 


We've had a good sales increase this year, too. 
Ooops!... coming in a little high...” 


And Only Cessna Offers 

Land-O-Matic Landing Gear! 
If you can drive a car, you owe it to yourself and 
your business to see how easy Land-O-Matic 
makes flying! You literally drive a Land-O-Matic 
Cessna 172... drive it up... drive it around the 
sky... drive it effortlessly down again... turn 
and park it even easier than a car! 


And the price of a 1957 Cessna 172 (with std. 
equip.) is only $8,975 f.a.f. Wichita! See your 
Cessna dealer (Yellow Pages of the phone book) 
or write CESSNA AIRCRAFT CO., DEPT. TM-2, 
Wichita, Kansas. 


“Almost flys itself? Right! .. . and pays for 
itself. We're actually spending 20% less on the 
172's operation than we did on car travel!” 


“It's okay'—Land-0-Matic smooths out rough 
landings! And getting into ‘off the airline’ 
towns like this is bringing us new customers!” 





inquire about Cessna lease plans 











42000 suppliers-mostly small businesses- 
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Opportunities for other businesses are created when Gen- Here are a few representatives of more than 800 firms that have 
eral Electric takes on a major task, solves the complex problems, _ been provided the chance to contribute their talents as a result 
and then breaks down the resulting project into smaller jobs. of General Electric’s pioneering work on large radar units. 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 











help General Electric get big jobs done 


FATT 
Sed 
_ 


If you would like us to re- 
serve a copy of our 1956 An- 
nual Report, write to General 
Electric, Dept. 2A-119, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. Your copy will 
be sent to you in April, 


From appliances for your home to defense systems 
for the nation, it takes large and small 
firms working together to deliver the goods 


Last year, General Electric and some 
42,000 suppliers—12,000 more than in 
1950—worked together to produce elec- 
trical products people wanted. Over 
90%. of these suppliers were small firms. 

A company like General Electric is 
willing to take the risks and provide the 
great breadth of technical skills and fa- 
cilities needed for today’s big jobs — 
designing and producing advanced in- 
dustrial and defense equipment, for ex- 
ample, or producing consumer goods in 
great quantity. As these projects go for- 
ward, they open up opportunities for the 
particular talents of smaller or more 
specialized businesses. 


Breaking down big jobs 


The development of the gas turbine is 
a good example of a big job resulting in 
opportunities for suppliers. Since 1948, 
General Electric has invested large sums 
in developing the gas-turbine power 
plant for electric utilities, pipelines, lo- 
comotives, and ships. Today more than 
1,000 firms are contributing to this new 
type of business and gaining profitable 
opportunities that did not exist just eight 
years ago, 

There are similar widening circles of 
opportunity for other businesses in our 
defense work, in important new fields 
like atomic electricity, or in advances 
for the home, such as the new all-electric 
kitchens and new all-electric heating and 
cooling. For the skills and services they 


Opportunities for independent retailers: 
Mr. Sam Meeks of Albany, Georgia — one 
of the 400,000 retailers who choose to'sell and 
service our products — is shown with some of 
General Electric’s new and improved appli- 
ances. Mr. Meeks went into business for him- 
self as a General Electric dealer in 1945; now 
has 28 people on his sales and service staff. 


furnish us, suppliers receive almost half 
of every General Electric sales dollar. 


Working with a half million firms 


In marketing many of our products, 
General Electric also works with some 
400,000 independent retailers. In addi- 
tion, we work with many other firms in 
electrical wholesaling, electrical con- 
tracting, electrical service trades, con- 
sulting engineering, and architecture. 
All in all, General Electric works with at 
least a half million other businesses as 
we try to serve customers, provide jobs, 
and earn a return for share owners. 

This kind of mutually rewarding rela- 
tionship between large and small busi- 
ness is one of the great strengths of this 
country’s economy — and an important 
reason why the American business sys- 
tem can deliver an ever-higher level of 
living for all citizens and at the same 


time assure a strong national defense. 
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DEDICATION OF DALLAS’ TEMPLE EMANU-EL 
A part of the whole community. 


Temple in Texas 


The eyes of Dallas, Texas were upon its 
Jews last week as they dedicated a new 
synagogue that ranks with the most im- 
pressive in the U.S. Brown brick and 
somber on the outside, surrounded by 
twelve acres of brown gravel parking space, 
on the inside Temple Emanu-el sparkles 
with stained glass, gold, green and blue 
mosaic work, and a curtain of shimmering 
metallic cloth in front of the Ark. The 
temple, at the intersection of Northwest 
Highway and Hillcrest Avenue, cost its 
Reform congregation $2,000,000, stands on 
one of the most valuable pieces of real 
estate in the city’s bustling northwest. 

The 17,000 Jews of Dallas (pop. 650,- 
ooo) are largely descendants of early set- 
tlers who grew up with Texas, never 
bunched together in the little quasi-ghettos 
most early Jews formed elsewhere in the 
New World. Eleven of them banded to- 
gether in 1872, in the dusty prairie town 
that was Dallas, to organize charity and 
conduct high Holy Day services. Four 
years later they had become the Jewish 
Congregation Emanu-el, comprising 32 
families. Today there are 1,500 families 
in Emanu-el, the dominant Jewish con- 
gregation in Dallas. Its leaders include 
Banker Fred Florence (Republic National 
Bank), Papermaker Lawrence Pollock 
(Pollock Paper Corp.), Merchant Prince 
Stanley Marcus (Neiman-Marcus), all of 
whom take Texas-size pride in being civic 
leaders and Dallas boosters. On Friday the 
temple was dedicated to the congregation 
itself, on Saturday to Judaism as a whole, 
on Sunday to the entire city of Dallas, 


“That's how their thinking goes,” ex- 
plained Emanu-el’s Rabbi Levi Olan. 


“They think of themselves as a natural 
part of the larger community.” 

Said Chancellor Umphrey Lee of South- 
ern Methodist University in accepting Sun- 
day’s dedication: “You are contributing to 
the world about you when you worship 
. . . A praying temple is a great addition 
to the well-being of the Commonwealth.” 
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Same Shoe, Other Foot 


Under the Stalinists, Roman Catholic 
schoolchildren in Poland were harassed by 
the state when they chose to go to religion 
classes. Now the shoe appears to be on the 
other foot. Newspapers all over Poland 
are carrying complaints of Communists 
that their children are being teased, ostra- 
cized, and sometimes beaten up for not 
attending religious instruction. 

Under Poland's Stalinist brand of Com- 
munism, religious instruction was barely 
tolerated, and Catholic parents were pres- 
sured (through threats of losing their 
jobs, chicanery over taxes, etc.) to keep 
their children from religion classes. The 
one weekly hour of instruction was usually 
set at an inconvenient time; often it was 
canceled entirely. Even so, the faith did 
not go untaught. In one school, when 


religious instruction was eliminated, the 
children insisted on praying together be- 
fore beginning their lessons. When cruci- 





: Associated Press 
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fixes were removed from the classrooms of 
another school, the pupils arranged to take 
turns bringing a crucifix from home. In 
one village outraged housewives stormed 
the school with brooms and forced the 
principal to rescind his ban on religious 
instruction. 

The return of Gomulka and the release 
of Cardinal Wyszynski brought a new 
era of cooperation between church and 
state; religious instruction was readily 
available again for any who wanted it, 
and Catholic parents rushed to register 
their children in such numbers that Com- 
munists began to talk about a “holy war.” 
The Warsaw newspaper 7Trybuna Ludu 
reported that in a school near Lublin 
“no child wants to sit beside the daughter 
of the secretary of the district Party Com- 
mittee. The children say that they are 
afraid to sit with a girl who is in alliance 
with . . . the Devil . . . More and more 
children who do not attend religious classes 
are discriminated against and often beaten 
up. . . In some schools even Party activ- 
ists and thorough atheists now send their 
children to religious instruction.” 

Some Jewish children are reported to be 
suffering the same discrimination. Anti- 
Gomulka Communists are obviously ex- 
aggerating the situation for propaganda 
purposes, to suggest that Gomulka is a 
tool of the church. But there is no doubt 
that many Catholics are in fact getting a 
measure of revenge for years of perse- 
cution. Latest development: the formation 
of the Secular School Society “to protect 
the children of non-believers against all 
manifestations of discrimination.” 


Red Hats 


Vatican City has always been a rookery 
of rumors; the highest-flying ones these 
days have to do with the next consistory. 
During recent months the Pope has been 
variously reported to be 1) planning to 
call his third consistory this winter or 
spring, 2) unwilling to call a consistory 
because of a prophecy (by Mystic The- 
rese Neumann) that he will die after his 
third, 3) working on a reorganization of 
the Sacred College of Cardinals that would 
increase its membership from 70 to go. 

Well-informed Vaticaners know that it 
is extremely unlikely that the Pope will 
call a consistory in the near future. Rea- 
son No. 1: the disturbed state of the 
world. This is a time for cardinals to stay 
in their sees; Poland’s Cardinal Wyszynski 
has not yet been able to get to Rome to 
receive the red hat awarded him in 1953. 

Reason No. 2: there are only ten vacan- 
cies in the College. Since three red hats 
are virtual musts at the next consistory— 
to Archbishops Griffin of Westminster, 
Koenig of Vienna and Montini of Milan 
—there would be only seven vacancies to 
fill many demands for new cardinals. Thus 
it would be wiser to wait till more open- 
ings occur. “There are several cardinals of 
advanced age,” as one prelate put it del- 
icately, “and despite the most charitable 
hopes, they cannot last much longer.” 

Another though less important reason 
for delay is the almost poetic complexity 
of Vatican policies as exemplified in the 
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A BETTER LIFE FOR YOU 
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Remarkable gift for 
the child you love 








This life policy JUMPS 5 TIMES IN FACE VALUE at age 21 


(at no increase 


The JUNIOR ESTATE BUILDER 
policy offered by New England Life 
has a number of unusual features. 

Every $1000 of this life insur- 
ance that you buy for the child 
now will assure him of $5000 
worth at age 21. No new evidence 
of insurability is required. 

The 5-time jump in face value 
is automatic. The annual premium 
never changes throughout the life 
of the policy. And the dividends 
can be used to pay up the policy 
or to mature it as an endowment. 

Also, the Junior Estate Builder 
soon builds an important cash 
value which can be used for educa- 
tion or other needs of early ma- 


NEW ENGLAND 


Midi LAE BA 


HE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA — 1098 | 


in premium) 


turity. Essentially it is a plan to 
provide your child with substantial, 
low-premium life insurance when he 
takes on grown-up responsibilities. 

You see, your youngster is now 
at the life insurance bargain 
counter. The sooner you buy, the 
lower the rate. Where could you 
ever find a gift for a child that 
would equal this? 


Send coupon for details by mail 


: New ENGLAND Live, Dert. T 
: Back Bay P. O. Box 333, Boston 17, Mass. 


Please MAIL me, without obligation, in- 
: formation about your JUNIOR ESTATE 
: BUILDER policy. 





‘Most 
gracious 
service in 
the air... 
that alone 
is reason 
enough 

to fly 
Monarch 








Distinguished 
first-class 
service, every 
night, overnight 
New York to 
London 


y > BOAL 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 








Reservations; from your travel agent or Britinh 
Overseas Airways Corporation, 352 Madison 
Avenue, New York...aleo offices in Boston, 
Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, Loa Angelea, Miami, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, Washington, 
Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver and Winnipeg. 
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Montini-Tardini situation. Monsignors 


| Giovanni Montini and Domenico Tardini 


labored long in the Vatican as equal advis- 
ers to the Pope until Pius XII appointed 
Montini Archbishop of Milan two years 
ago. At the next consistory, Montini will 
surely be made a cardinal, and that should 
normally mean a red hat also for Tardini, 
now pro-Secretary of State. But Tardini 
refuses to be a cardinal; he has all the 
power and honor he wants, feels that the 
ceremonies attendant upon the rank of a 
prince of the church would interfere with 
his work. A red hat for Montini, without 
one for Tardini, might be misinterpreted as 
papal favoritism. Result: a minor deadlock. 
Meanwhile, from all over the world, 
pressures for new red hats are building up. 
When a consistory is called, some major 
changes will almost certainly result: 
q There will be fewer Italians, The pres- 
ent proportion of 21 Italian cardinals to 
39 from other nationalities will be trimmed 
by not replacing cardinals in several Ital- 
ian cities after their incumbents die. 
g Japan will almost certainly get its first 
cardinal in Tokyo’s Archbishop Peter 
Tatsuo Doi. Though his archdiocese is not 
large (26,586 Catholics in a population of 
to million), Archbishop Tatsuo Doi has a 
strong claim in the fact that Peking has a 
cardinal, Thomas Tien, now in exile at 
Techny, Ill. (Cardinal Tien came to the 
U.S. in 1951 for treatment of a heart ail- 
ment, and this was felt by some Vatican 
critics to have broken the tradition that 
a prince of the church must remain at his 
post in time of danger). 
g Manila will get a red hat as the largest 
diocese in the Far East (1,967,791 Catho- 
lics), The only reason Archbishop Rufino 
Santos was not made cardinal in 1953 was 
his youth (he is now 48). 
@ Africa will probably be represented in 
the college for the first time, with Joseph 
Kiwanuka, Negro Bishop of Masaka in the 
Uganda, as the leading candidate. 
Mexico is likely to become a red-hat 
country for the first time. Certain choice 
would be Mexico City’s Archbishop Miguel 
Dario Miranda, 
@ Likeliest U.S. appointments: Boston’s 
Archbishop Richard Cushing, Manhattan’s 
(and TV's) Auxiliary Bishop Fulton J. 
Sheen, National Director of the Pontifical 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith. 


Billy v. New York 


Like a combination of Babylon, Sodom 
and imperial Rome, New York lies waiting 
for a man of God to bring the city to its 
knees, That, at any rate, is the way Billy 
Graham sees it. Ever since he began his 
worldwide ministry, Evangelist Graham 
has catalogued New York City as a citadel 
of Satan he would have to tackle some 
day. He has decided to begin this spring. 
Billy and his twelve-man team have signed 
up Madison Square Garden from May 
15 through mid-October to preach salva- 
tion to New Yorkers as he has preached it 
in London, Glasgow, Stockholm, Berlin, 
Paris, Tokyo, New Delhi. This week, in 
the evangelical monthly Christian Life, 
Graham explains why he put New York 
off so long and why he is taking it on now. 











Tommy Weber 
EVANGELIST GRAHAM 
Pray for Manhattan! 


“We felt that our particular type of 
crusade could at best only make a dent 
in New York City,” writes Billy. “Time 
after time, as we stood in the midst of 
this throbbing metropolis, we felt our in- 
adequacy to accept this challenge .. . 
Protestantism in New York is in an ex- 
treme minority. Ministers have been dis- 
couraged and frustrated ... In talking 
with many of them we found almost a 
sense of desperation. Ministers who could 
not agree with us theologically ... are 
willing to cooperate simply because there 
seems to be nothing else in sight for them 
to reach the conscience of this city, Re- 
cently a New York minister said that he 
felt this crusade could possibly be God's 
last call to New York.” 

Graham and his team have “wept, 
prayed and agonized"’ more over New 
York than any other community. “The 
enemy is fighting as we have never seen 
him fight before. We are wrestling with 
spiritual forces that can only be overcome 
by the power of God in answer to the 
prayers of God’s people.” Graham cites 
groups in Hong Kong, India and London 
who are praying for the New York cru- 
sade every day. Then he tells readers of 
Christian Life how they can help: 

@ “Ask your friends and your church to 
pray regularly for the Crusade.” 

Q “Write to every friend or acquaintance 
you have in the New York City area, 
encouraging them to stand behind the 
meetings. Especially request your unsaved 
friends to attend . . . Urge every acquaint- 
ance you have in the business world to 
attend. We believe that many will come 
to Christ through this method.” 

@ “Take your vacation in New York next 
summer and spend time in the Crusade.” 


* New York City’s 8,000,000 are 54.9% un- 
affiliated with any faith; of the remainder, 27% 
are Roman Catholics, 10.6% Jews, 7.5% Prot- 
estants, 
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_ CHAMPION Sets the Pace in Papermaking 
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Pulp-washing at Champion's Carolina Division 


— 
Ee oan a PAPERS 
Champion’s intricate bleaching processes te 5. ie 


bring you papers of sparkling whiteness 


Hardwood pulp—a dark brown mass of cooked cellulose fibres— 
emerges pure white after a series of intricate bleaching operations. 
Chlorine and other bleaching agents are accurately measured and 
applied to the pulp in huge bleaching systems. The result—pure 
papers of uniform whiteness and strength, achieved through the 
precise and skillful papermaking methods of Champion, leader of 
the industry. 


CHAMPION’ PAPERS 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY . HAMILTON, OHIO 


District Sales Offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 


Atlanta, Dallas and San Francisco. Distributors in every major city. 
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30 billion “pieces” needed for new homes this year 


Housing rises on invisible 


foundation of bank credit 


As most “do-it-yourselfers” have found 
out, a house is a surprisingly complex 
structure. Without counting individual 
nails and screws—or bandages for 
banged-up thumbs — the average home 
requires as many as 30,000 separate 
pieces. With another million or more 
housing starts predicted for 1957, man 
ufacturers of building materials must 
supply at least 30 billion component 
pieces for new construction alone 


In addition, the booming fix-up mar- 
ket, with a potential of 50 million exist- 
ing homes, is taking almost half the 
production of many building suppliers 


To satisfy the demand for up-to-date 
housing, manufacturers, architects and 
builders have introduced new materials 
and techniques. These include modular 


storage walls and a roofing board that 
is deck, insulation, and interior ceiling 
in one. Open planning, which elimi 
nates many walls, and prefabrication 
also simplify construction 

Still experimental are air-curtain 
doors and walls, structural plastics, 
metal-clad honeycomb framing panels, 
and other new developments 


The industry is the nation’s largest 
user of credit. First National City sup- 
plies much of this in many ways — 
seasonal and intermediate credit for 
producers and distributors of building 


the FIRST 


NATIONAL CITY BANK ; a 
of New York | 


First in World Wide Banking 5 


Member Fesera! Deposit Insurance Corporetion 


CARRY FIRST 


NATIONAL CITY TRAVELERS CHECKS SAFE 


materials and appliances; construction 
loans for contractors; intermediate 
credit facilities to aid placement of 
mortgages with long-term lenders; and, 
in Greater New York, modernization 
loans for home owners 

The building material industry's ex 
port volume is increasing — often with 
the advice and help of First National 
City’s Overseas Division, with 70 
Branches, Offices, and Affiliates abroad. 

Your own business can benefit from 
the constructive help of the experienced 
bankers at First National City. 
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Executives on the Court 

Denver had seen nothing like it since 
the ‘30s when basketball buffs kept the 
cramped old city auditorium bursting at 
the seams and the fire department turned 
out regularly to turn away late arrivals. 
Even Colorado’s Governor Steve McNich- 
ols showed up last week to watch the 
Denver Chicago Truckers take on the 
Phillips 66ers, the pride of Bartlesville, 
Okla. and perennial champions of the 
nine-year-old National Industrial Basket- 
ball League. Along with 6,500 shouting 
constituents, the governor got all the ex- 
citement he bargained for. 

Rookies of the N.I.B.L., the cocky 
Truckers showed no more respect for the 
champs than big-rig drivers barreling 
through Sunday traffic on their way to the 
loading platforms. Wyoming's little Joe 
Capua and North Carolina’s Jerry Vayda 
gave it the old college try, kept the Truck- 
ers in contention all the way. Marquette’s 
Terry Rand almost broke up the ball 
game in the final minutes with a curling 
hook shot from the keyhole. This was 
competition the like of which Phillips 
Olympic Veterans Chuck Darling, Bill 
Houghland, Jim Walsh and Burdy Haldor- 
son had never seen in Melbourne. The 
66ers strained their gaskets to squeeze out 
on top, 86-82. 

Different Pitch. This was fast-breaking 
basketball, a cut above the collegiate 
brand and only a thin slice below the dead- 
ly precision of the best pros. Technically, 
at least, the players of the National In- 
dustrial Basketball League are amateurs. 





Dean Conger 
Truckers’ Ranp & DEE 


Straight for the loading platform. 
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In the burgeoning world of amateur in- 
dustrial ball—there are bush-league teams 
of no mean ability from Florida shipyards 
to Massachusetts textile mills and West 
Coast aircraft plants—the N.I.B.L. is 
the big time. Denver Chicago President 
George Kolowich may be a few years 
away from the world-beating team he 
wants, but last week showed that his ex- 
pensive investment in amateur basketball 
is beginning to pay off. 

Building a team as good as the Truckers 
in one season meant competing for talent 
with the five other fine N.I.B.L. teams* 
and bargaining against the moneymen of 
pro basketball as well. Kolowich hired 
former Notre Dame Footballer Jerry 
Groom to beat the drum and brought 
aggressive Johnny Dee from the Universi- 
ty of Alabama to coach. Backed by the 
generous assets of DC Trucking’s multi- 
million-dollar business, Groom and Dee 
peddled some convincing arguments in the 
fleshpots of college basketball. 

When the Minneapolis Lakers made 
lanky Terry Rand their second-draft 
choice and offered him a $7,500 contract, 
Groom and Dee made a somewhat differ- 
ent pitch: Did Rand want to study law? 
Well, Denver U. had a fine law school, 
and an executive trainee with DC Truck- 
ing would have time for classes as well as 
practice sessions and some 30 games of 
basketball a season. A trainee would get 
$400 a month salary plus all the fringe 
benefits, including a sizable bonus. And 
who knows? Rand might like Denver 
Chicago and go on to make transcontinen- 
tal trucking his career. In fact, 80% of 
the trainee basketball players of the 
N.1.B.L. have stayed on in executive jobs; 
the turnover of non-athletes is far higher. 
Impressed with the promise of future se- 
curity, Rand decided on Denver. 

Plenty of Promise. Other N.I.B.L. 
teams try the same lures with equal suc- 
cess. The Phillips team has been able 
to add the lure of travel—some of its 
stars went to the Olympics in 1948, 
1952 and 1956. Understandably, such 
“amateur” proselytizing irritates the pros. 
“At least we admit we're pros,”’ says 
National Basketball Association President 
Maurice Podoloff. But the A.A.U. keeps 
close tabs on the industrial players and 
has yet to see any crass commercialism 
in the operation. 

“Everybody thought A.A.U. ball was 
dying,” says Trucker Coach Dee, “but 
now it’s coming back strong. There’s plen- 
ty of room for both of us, the pros and 
A.A.U. ball.” And as long as Dee and 
Groom continue their active recruiting, 
there is plenty of promise that the Truck- 
ers will climb out of their third-place posi- 
tion in the league and fulfill President 
Kolowich’s dream of going to the 1960 
Olympics. 


* Milwaukee’s Allen-Bradleys, Peoria’s Cats, 
Akron’s Goodyear Wingfoots, Wichita’s Vickers, 
and the 66ers, who have won the N.1.B.L, cham- 
pionship eight times in eight years in the league. 








Mark Kaufiman—Srorrs ILwusteateo 
Pro CHAMPION GONZALES 
Back to the marsupial pouch. 


Best in the World 


After Australia’s Davis Cup triumph, 
Australians and New Zealanders could be 
forgiven the notion that tennis down un- 
der is the best in the world. Then the pros 
came to town, and local pride went back 
into the marsupial pouch. Aussie Ken 
Rosewall hardly belonged on the court 
with Pro Champion Pancho Gonzales. 

The smooth tactics that had won Ken 
the U.S. title and made him a Davis Cup 
hero were as polished as ever. But all 
Rosewall did was set things up so that 
Pancho could move in for the kill. Behind 
his big serve, Pancho’s long legs and long 
reach always got him to the net in time 
to put the ball away. Little (5 ft. 6 in.) 
Ken was forever trapped halfway, pecked 
to death by shots that snicked at his feet. 
Pancho covered the court with that extra 
grace that made everything work, and at 
both Wellington and Auckland he won 
in a breeze. 

Still, at Christchurch last week, Ken 
tried again, and with desperate brilliance, 
pulled out a match, 2-6, 8-10, 6-3, 6-3, 
9-7. It was only the second time’in nine 
matches that Rosewall had won—a dis- 
quieting pro debut for World Champion 
Gonzales’ latest high-paid ($65,000 plus) 
victim, but not a cause for despair. “Ken 
is only 22,” said Pancho. “He will not be 
at his best until he is 25 or 26.” 

Since Pancho has his eye on the present, 
he is out to win every set he can in his 
eighth year as a pro. Now an oldtimer at 
28, Gonzales is too much of a business- 
man and too good at his business to take 
his occasional beatings lightly. He fights 
for every point. (At Wellington last week, 
when a close line call went against him, 
he turned to the stands and asked: “Is 
there an eye doctor about?”) Victories 
on the tour mean cash—as Pancho has 
learned the hard way. He signed for $8o,- 
ooo to play against Kramer in the 1950 
season, was beaten so roundly that the 
next year his salary dropped to $17,000. 

Hit where it hurt, Gonzales went to 
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The Flavor of Paris 
is in every drop! 


And what a flavor it is! 
Tangy satisfying 
delightfully light 
and mild. Versatile 
Dubonnet is wonderful 
straight, on-the-rocks, in 
a highball or cocktails 
Try Dubonnet today 
Deliciously different 


Dubonnet Aperitif Wine, Product of U.S.A.© 1955 Dubonnet Corp., Phila., Pa 








beautiful full-colour brochure of 


BERMUDA 


A 16-page preview of a perfect vacation, 
beautifully illustrated with colour photographs, 
filled with helpful information. What to see, 
what to wear, how to get there . . . sports, beaches, 
shopping, transportation, hotels and guest houses. 
Yours to read with care, to enjoy Bermuda more, 
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The Bermuda Trade Development Board, Dept. 1-72 
620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send illustrated BERMUDA BROCHURE 
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work to overcome his love of calories, 
late hours and long snoozes. He practiced 
hard, played his way back up to the salary 
scale, last year made $40,000 for demoral- 
izing ex-Wimbledon and ex-U.S. Champion 
Tony Trabert, 74 matches to 27. He 
pushed his game to such a high peak that 
when Kramer tried to talk Australian Lew 
Hoad into turning pro this year, Hoad 
snapped back: “I don’t think I’m ready. 
Pancho probably would chew me up.” 

When Kramer and his troupe left New 
Zealand for Australia and a £7,500 pro 
tournament last week, gt more tennis 
matches all over the globe lay ahead—far 
more opportunity than Pancho Gonzales 
needs to drive home the fact that he is not 
only the greatest tennis player alive but 
one of the best of all time. 


Scoreboard 


@ A couple of Olympic champions, Ron 
Delany and Tom Courtney, ran away with 
everything but the starter’s gun at the 
68th annual Boston Athletic Association 
games. Loping along just back of the pace- 
setters in the 600-yd. run, Fordham Alum- 
nus Courtney shifted into high on the 
backstretch of the next-to-last lap, shot 
into the lead and finished 20 yds. in front 
of Villanova’s Joe Gaffney, who now runs 
for the Army. It all seemed so easy that 
even Tom was surprised to hear his time: 
a world-record-equaling 1:09.5. In the 
mile, Ron Delany, the Irish Olympian out 
of Villanova, loafed along in fourth and 
fifth place, leaving the crowd to wonder 
whether a long bout with virus and the 
banquet circuit had sapped his stamina. 
On the next-to-last lap he kicked into his 
sprint and supplied the answer. Looking 
over his shoulder at U.C.L.A.’s Bobby Sea- 
man, 6 yds. back, Delany won in 4:07.5. 
q@ After 7-ft. Wilt Chamberlain and his 
University of Kansas playmates took a 
stunning 39-37 beating from Iowa State, 
Kansas Basketball Coach Dick Harp went 
into seclusion with a set of chessmen to 
work out the right moves for the return 
match. When the Iowa Cyclones came 
back to Kansas, Chessman Chamberlain 
slipped out from his post position under 
the basket, pulled three Iowa defensemen 
to the foul line with him, gave his team- 
mates room to drive in for scores, While 
“Wilt the Stilt” settled for only four field 
goals, Kansas won 75-64, all but took 
possession of the Big Seven title and 
probably earned back its No. 1. intercol- 
legiate ranking as well. 

@ Horseplayers all over the U.S. groaned 
to learn that Postmaster General Summer- 
field has forbidden the use of the U.S. 
mails to Mexico’s Caliente Future Book. 
Otherwise restricted to on-course pari- 
mutuel betting or illegal off-course book- 
makers, Caliente’s bettors could formerly 
mail a bet to the Mexican book months 
in advance of such big stakes as the Gar- 
den State or the Kentucky Derby, pick 
their horse from a long list of possible 
entries at odds as high as 1,000 to 1, get 
back 10% of their bet if their horse 
simply started. If an added starter, not on 
the Caliente list, beat a bettor out of the 
money, Caliente paid off anyway. 
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Electronic Airplanes 


that check out any crew, any aircraft or design... 
for any mission or air route in the world 


prototype. Instruments, navigation, sounds, opera- 





Throughout the world, flights in electronic Simulators 
—which never leave the ground—enable crews who 
will soon command undelivered aircraft to fly them in 
advance electronically . . . guide them over specified 
courses through precision instrumentation . . . land 
them on strange airports . . . readying for the day when 
they will fly the actual aircraft. 


The Simulator provides the exact “feel” of the 


tional problems—all are simulated with complete real- 
ism. Months of experience are compressed into hours. 

Electronic Simulators built by Curtiss-Wright for 
every aircraft type—including the new jets—are add- 
ing to the safety of flight, saving millions of dollars 
and thousands of manhours yearly for commercial 
and military operators all over the world. 


ELECTRONICS DIVISION 


CURTISS-WRIGHT = 


CORPORATION ° CARLSTADT, N. J. 


CURTISS-WRIGHT DEHMEL TRAINING EQUIPMENT iiconsos under baste patents of 


R. C. DEHMEL AND CURTISS-WRIGHT Canadian Licensee: Canadian Aviation Electronics Ltd., Montreal 
British Licensee: Redifon Ltd., London French Licensee: Societe d’Electronique et d’Automatisme, Paris 
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World’s finest 
television 


THE VIDEORAMA 


4 high fidelity speakers, dual channel 
amplifier surround you with Stereo- 
sonic sound. Finest picture. In Syntex 
mahogany color finish, $339.50 (VHF). 


the magnificent 


Magnavox 


television radios phonographs 





WIDMER'S WINE CELLARS INC., NAPLES, N. Y. 
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Bid for Freedom 


The boldest and most widely read news- 
papers behind the Iron Curtain today are 
published in Poland, whose newsmen in 
recent months have refused to serve up 
the party-line pap that passes for reporting 
in every other Communist society. Instead, 
Warsaw's dailies and literary weeklies bit- 
terly attacked Russia and Poland’s Com- 
munist Party for the miseries of everyday 
existence in postwar Poland, thus played a 
leading part in bringing the Gomulka gov- 
ernment to power. During the Hungarian 
uprisings, Nowa Kultura (New Culture), 


| a literary weekly published by the Writers’ 





| Warsaw dailies scrambled 


Union, and the Communist youth organ, 
Po Prostu (Speaking Frankly), ran staff- 
written stories that denounced Russian 
intervention, ranked with Western press 
coverage for honest, vivid reporting. 

Polish dailies have not only covered 
stories like Western papers; they are even 
beginning to look like them. Though some 
Warsaw papers have long carried drab, in- 
conspicuous ads, Trybuna Ludu, the official 
party organ, announced last month that it 
would start running display ads, which are 
nonexistent in other satellite papers. Other 
to sell space, 
now run whole pages of bold-faced ads for 
free enterprisers. On one freezing day last 
week, a Warsaw brewery urged Zycie War- 
ssawy readers: “If you have a cold, fix 
yourself a mulled beer.” Urged the Polish 
equivalent of an Arthur Murray school: 
“Learn all the modern dances in time for 
the carnival season.” 

No Place for Censorship. Last week 
Polish newsmen were busily planning a 
campaign to cut the last strings of censor- 


| ship and win constitutional guarantees of 





independence for the press. One of the 
leaders of the campaign is Eligiusz Lasota, 
fiery young (29) editor of the weekly Po 
Prostu, who was resoundingly elected to 
Parliament last month. His first task in 
office will be to fight for press freedom. 
“There is no place for censorship in a 
democracy,” says Lasota. “Without democ- 
racy, there is no socialism.” 

One of the most courageous journalists 
in Poland, Lasota has boosted Po Prostu’s 
circulation from 30,000 to 150,000 since 
taking over as editor in January 1956, says 
he could quadruple circulation if he had 
the newsprint. His first act as editor was to 
fire Po Prostu’s staff, since, as he explained, 
“Tt’s easier to teach people with ideas how 
to write than to teach journalists how to 
have ideas.” Packed with ideas, Po Prostu 
has battled successfully for new youth 
organizations free of domination by “tired- 
out” party hacks, attacked Stalinist “re- 
actionaries,”’ urged sweeping reforms in 
agricultural policy (later adopted in large 
part by Party Secretary Gomulka) that 
include virtual liquidation of Russian-type 
collective farming in favor of new in- 
centives for independent farmers. 

"Find Good Things to Say." The anti- 
Russian ferment in Poland’s press started 
out in literary papers three years ago, 





Lisa Larsen 


Epiror Lasota 
A taste of imperialist Coca-Cola. 


before Moscow’s destalinization campaign, 
as a protest against Communist stultifica- 
tion of Polish culture, boiled over into 
mass circulation magazines and such lead- 
ing Warsaw dailies as Zycie Warssawy 
and Express Wiecsorny. In the past year 
Polish papers have boldly challenged Rus- 
sian policies in every sphere, from art 
to economics. 

In recent months Lire-like Swiat 
(World) magazine has run excerpts from 
Nineteen Eighty-Four, George Orwell's 
prophetic novel about the sterile lives of 
“unpersons” in a totalitarian society. An- 
other magazine carried a lengthy review of 
ex-Communist Arthur Koestler’s Darkness 
at Noon, hailed his savage exposition of 
Communist terrorism as “a very thor- 
ough analysis of Stalinist methods.” Other 
papers have run glowing stories on the 
“truly democratic’ U.S. and Western pros- 
perity. The Culture Ministry’s official 
organ recently published an article on the 
U.S. economy by a Communist official 
who noted sardonically that he “prefers 
imperialist Coca-Cola to the best home- 
distilled vodka.” 

By last month the press had become so 
free that Gomulka, in alarm before the 
elections, tightened censorship. “The time 
has come,” he warned Warsaw editors, “to 
find some good things to say. We'll self- 
criticize ourselves into self-liquidation.”’ 
Despite Gomulka’s election victory, news- 
men do not expect him to lift press curbs 
for some time to come, since, as he ex- 
plains, Poland must move carefully if the 
nation is not to imperil its hard-won gains. 
But Polish journalists, having tasted free- 
dom, are still getting stories past the cen- 
sor that would never see print in any other 
Communist country. One sure proof of 
their effectiveness is that the Polish press 
is being denounced in Pravda. 
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Machine designers say these new 
heavy duty pushbutton units have no equal and prove it 
by adopting them as standard equipment 


vw they install easier 
vx they work better 


w they last longer 


Design engineers are quick to recognize that 
these new heavy duty pushbuttons have every- 
thing. There is nothing on the market like them. 
They are amazingly compact to require the 
least back-of-panel depth. They are one-hole 
mounting and they are oil tight. They easily 
provide for as many as eight separate control 
circuits per pushbutton, eight completely iso- 
lated heavy duty contacts either normally open 
or normally closed. The buttons may be flush 
type, the extended type or with mushroom 
heads. They can be black, red, yellow, green or 
gray. See the new one-button control station, 
C-H Roto-Push. See the easiest-to-install main- 
tained-contact pushbutton attachment and the 
means for padlocking any of the standard push- 
buttons. There are both knob and key operated 





world's smallest heavy duty 






se closed contacts. Each contro! circuit is selector switches in this complete line. Also 

_ pushbuttor Bie Som Rgeervarsyon Pohirigny yop paetapninen i peas=n matching indicating lights and the new auto- 
"tess space than needed by the next small- identified and all palit; pads color mation safety light, Pred pest, Bo riage gen 
est units on the market. Double-pole coded, Rapid on-the-job circuit additions have complete information now. Write today 
contact blocks are available in all com- are obtained by stacking contact block on your company letterhead for a copy of the 
binations of normally-open and normally - on:contact block. new Cutler-Hammer Pushbutton Handbook 


Pub. EL-178. CUTLER-HAMMER, Ine., 
1308 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


that saves more than ~~ 
its entice cost by in- — 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


- in minutes; no fussy . — a 2 
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of units is critical. 
Pushbuttons will not 
bind of stick; always 
operate perfectly. 














Vital to safety and proper use of machines, 
: i n particularly in automation. PresTest now 
wide-visibility lenses. permits instant proof light is ‘NOT off be- 
visible from alt angles by actual “cause of burned-out bulb. Merely pressing 
light meter tests. Available in on the light lens disconnects bulb trom its 
_ either transtormer or resistor normal circuit and checks it on a test power 
types. Lens six dif- supply. Resistor and transformer types 
ferent colors. available. 
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A Boeing B-47 Stratojet medium bomber gets a take-off assist from 30 Phillips Petroleum Company M15 JATOs. 


THIS 1S NATIONAL STEEL 


This air lift doesn’t fool around! 


But it took rocket fuel cylinders of a special 


kind of steel for this JATO rocket 


JATO rockets boost heavy laden 
planes into the air, permitting greater 
in-flight payloads and operation from 
shorter runways. A new JATO devel- 
oped by Phillips Petroleum Company 
required a case that would endure 
a temperature of 2,700 degrees Fahr- 
enheit at 1,000 pounds per square 
inch, yet be light in weight, easily 
fabricated, and economical. Steel 
National Steel’s N-A-xX HIGH-TENSILE 
—did the job. 

Manufacturers of other types of fuel 
containers had been getting excellent 


results with N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE, a 
low-alloy, high-strength steel first 
produced for industry in 1939 by 
Great Lakes Steel Corporation and 
Weirton Steel Company, divisions of 
National Steel. 


Passed with flying colors 


When Phillips Petroleum began 
looking for a minimum cost, light- 
weight case for their new relatively 
smokeless JATO, they tested this 
National Steel product. In 1954, 100 


JATO cases of N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE 
were put through exhaustive tests at 
Air Force Plant 66 near McGregor, 
Texas, where Phillips Petroleum is 
contractor-operator. 

Result: The N-A-xX HIGH-TENSILE 
case passed every test with flying 
colors. It surpassed the required 
standards for strength by as much as 
20 percent. 


N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE economy 


It was found that these cases were 








lighter in weight than other types. 
This means less deadweight in take- 
offs, added conveniences of handling, 
and a big plus in shipping economy. 
They were demonstrably easier to 
fabricate and more readily welded. 
Above all, they cost less. 

Once the JATO propellant is ignited 
for take-offs, it burns for 16 seconds 
and develops a thrust of 1,000 pounds. 
This imposes high stresses in the 
JATO case—which N-A-x HIGH- 
TENSILE has proved, over and over, 
it can readily withstand. In tests 
at McGregor, Phillips Petroleum uses 
the cases again and again 

Future commercial uses of this new 
and comparatively economical JATO 
are very feasible. By boosting heavy 
planes from small fields hitherto un- 
usable, it can be most advantageous 
in transporting personnel and freight 
to and from oil fields, mining projects 
and other isolated enterprises previ- 
ously denied an air lift. 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


A Douglas RB-66B is readied for take-off 
with twelve Phillips M15 JATOs. Six of 
these 16-second, 1,000-pound thrust rockets 
are mounted on each side of the plane. 1 


National's role 





The high-strength characteristics that 
make N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE a better 
steel for JATO fuel containers also 
make it better for many other types 
of containers that must withstand 
severe interior pressures and handling 
abuses . . . and for such products as 
truck and trailer frames, wheels and 
bumpers, railroad and earth-moving 
equipment, shipping containers, pipe, 
etc. In fact, its applications are limited 
only by man’s imagination. 

N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE is, of course, 
just one of many steels made by the 
divisions of National Steel. Our re- 
search and production men work 
closely with customers in many fields 
to make better steel for better products. 

It is our constant goal to produce 
still better and better steel—Ameri- 
ca’s great bargain metal—of the 
quality and in the quantity wanted, 
at the lowest possible cost to our 
customers. 





Cylinders within cylinders. For smooth fab- 
rication, a set of rolls known as “sizing 
plugs” give the JATO cylinder a pressure 
rolling to guarantee its perfect roundness. 





For technical information on N-A-X 
low-alloy steels, write National Steel Cor- 
poration, Grant Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE is readily welded. Here, 
before welding, a worker sizes the con- 





tainer’s aft head, which is drawn by a 
250-ton press. Bottom forging is locked in. 
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Indicative of N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE’S excellent 
formability is this operation: sheath- 
ing the reinforcing ring of the JATO 
cylinder, which supports the forward head. 


A sight for tourists at St. Augustine, Fla.—the Castillo de 
San Marcos National Monument. It dotes back to 1672. 





In our oldest city — you'll find the fountain of America’s youth... 


The first tourist to the St. Augustine area was the Spanish 
explorer, Ponce de Leon, who landed nearby in 1513. 
According to legend, he was searching for the Fountain 
of Youth whose waters offered perpetual youth. Some 
fifty years later the town was founded and later fortified 
to protect the Spanish galleons as they sailed for the 
Old World with the treasures of the New. 


Today, St. Augustine offers treasures of its own to the 
400,000 tourists who drive there every year. Besides the 
oldest masonry fort, Castillo de San Marcos, there are 
the Alligator Farm, the Lightner Museum of Hobbies 
and, nearby, Marineland. And in the city’s quaint old 
Spanish quarter, you'll find The Oldest House as well as 
The Oldest Wooden Schoolhouse. 


In its turbulent 400-year history St. Augustine has been 
put to the torch three times... been sacked by Sir 


SINCLAIR SALUTES THE NATIONAL TRUST FOR HISTORIC PRES- 
ERVATION, an educational and non-profit organization of indi- 
viduals and groups, which participates with its 180 member 
organizations and the National Park Service in a nation-wide 
program for the protection and development of America’s heri- 


tage of historic sites and buildings. 


Francis Drake...known pirate raids and Indian attacks. 


But through it all, St. Augustine has endured . . . as this 
nation itself has endured. This endurance .. . this will 
to survive hardship and grow . . . is the fountain from 
which America draws its perpetual youth. And fittingly 
enough, you'll find it well demonstrated in the nation’s 
oldest city, just about where Ponce de Leon looked for 
it more than four centuries ago... 


FREE Tour Information Ree 


If you would like to visit St. Augustine, or drive any- 
where in the U.S.A., let us help plan your trip. Write: 
Tour Bureau, Sinclair Oil Corporation, 600 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 20, N. Y.—also ask for our colorful 
National Parks map. 
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Petroglyph Rescue 


In a desolate gorge of the Columbia 
River 85 miles upstream from Portland, 
Ore., a rescue party was working last week 
to save one of the most interesting relics 
of America’s distant past. Water, backed 
up by the great new dam at The Dalles, 
will soon cover the strange rock carvings 
in Petroglyph Canyon. No one knows who 
carved the animals, sunbursts and strange, 
maplike designs in the hard basalt, or 
when or why they did it. But the fasci- 
nating mystery will never be solved if deep 
water is permitted to cover the evidence. 

A contractor paid by the National Park 
Service is beginning to drag to safety 





George Lindsay 
ANTHROPOLOGIST CoLe & DRAWINGS 


Who, when, why? 


some of the carved stones that are not 
too big to load onto trucks. Other carvings 
will be quarried free from the solid rock. 
A public campaign has been organized to 
raise money to supplement the Park Serv- 
ice’s meager ($8,000) appropriation, but 
not all the carvings can be saved from 
the water. Next best is to copy them 
accurately, and Sculptor James Hansen 
and his wife Annabelle are doing this by 
making impressions in melted wax. 
According to Anthropologist David Cole, 
who is photographing the carvings, modern 
Indians of the Northwest have no tra- 
ditions about the ancient people who 
made the rock carvings. The carvings 
themselves cannot be dated by any known 
method, but carbon-14 tests of an organic 
material from a nearby mound show that 
the region was inhabited 9,000 years ago. 
Presumably the rock carvers depended on 
the Columbia salmon, as later Indians 
did, but where they came from and what 
happened to them no one knows. The 
mystery may be solved by study of the 
carvings—if they are saved in time. 
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Physics & Fantasy 


Physicists look and act like ordinary 
men, but when they get together, many of 
the things they talk about approach the 
frontier of fantasy. Last week the Amer- 
ican Physical Society, in convention in 
Manhattan, heard plenty of frontier talk. 
A few of the high-level matters discussed: 

Deep-Frozen Amplifier. Some theoreti- 
cal physicists have no visible connection 
with practicality, but others who are just 
as erudite hope that “hardware” will even- 
tually grow out of their bold thinking. Pro- 
fessor Malcolm W. Strandberg of M.I.T. 
bases his reasoning on the weird idea of 
temperatures below absolute zero. Such 
temperatures do not exist in the ordinary, 
tangible sense, but they help Dr. Strand- 
berg think about phenomena strongly af- 
fected by temperature. 

One of these is the amplification of 
radio messages. If an ordinary amplifier 
is set for too great a gain, all it does is 
magnify the random noise caused by the 
thermal motions of atoms and electrons. 
At the extremely low temperature of liq- 
uid helium, thermal motions almost stop, 
so Dr. Strandberg figured that an ampli- 
fier that would work at such temperature 
might be efficient beyond dreams. 

Theoretical studies told him that a speck 
of the proper kind of crystal, held in a 
magnetic field at a temperature close to 
absolute zero, should work as an almost 
noiseless amplifier. Naming the unborn 
device the Versitron, Dr. Strandberg pre- 
dicted extraordinary powers for it. In 
electronic communication, the power of 
the transmitter might be cut to one- 


thousandth. The telescopes of radio as- | 
tronomy might become so sensitive that | 
astronomers would have to spend years | 


digesting the records of a short observing 
period. No Versitron has been built, but 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, guided main- 
ly by Dr. Strandberg’s theories and those 
of Professor N. Bloembergen of Harvard, 
has tested successfully a deep-frozen de- 
vice that acts as an oscillator and prom- 
ises to grow into a Versitron-like amplifier. 

Magnetic Explosion. The magnetic 
fields that exist around horseshoe magnets 
are gentle, harmless things, but when a 
magnetic field gets really intense, it acts 
like a high explosive. Physicists H. P. 
Furth of the University of California, 
M. A. Levine of the Air Force Cambridge 
Research Center, and R. W. Waniek of 





Harvard showed a ring of hard beryllium | 


copper that had been expanded plastically 
by a magnetic field, even though it was 
surrounded by steel many inches thick. 
Working together at Harvard, the three 
scientists shot an enormous current for a 
few millionths of a second through their 


copper ring. Inside the ring the magnetism | 


jumped to the unheard-of level of 1,600,- 
ooo gauss.* Pressure rose above 1,000,000 


% A unit of magnetism, The earth’s magnetic | 


field is approximately .3 of one gauss at New 
York City. 
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SLOW? 


Marcus made “watches”, 
but business was ailing — 

Delivery delays kept 
customers wailing! 





Too bad he didn’t know — 


AIR Parcel Post 
saves time! 


Flies coast-to-coast over- 
night, to foreign lands in 
hours. Gets priority over 
all other air shipping. 

It’s the cheapest way to fly 
small packages (five pounds 
or under). For example: 
two pounds go from Miami 
to Milwaukee for $1.39. 


Air Parcel Post can go Insured 
or Registered; €.0.D. and 
Special Delivery. 


Published by the Scheduled Airlines 
as a public service for the U.S. Post Office 
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SAVE TIME, SAVE MONEY, USE... 


AIR Parcel Post 
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Chicago's Hotelman Quain—he took the Dale Carnegie Course. (In background is 
The Conrad Hilton's rooftop heliport, a new service for guests.) 


They had what it takes 
and didn’t know it 


OBERT QUAIN thought he had 
come to a dead end in his job as a 
room clerk at a New York hotel. Then 
something happened. Suddenly, he be- 
gan to move up. Today, he is general 
manager of the world’s largest hotel, 
and vice-president of the Hilton Ho- 
tels Corporation. 

At 29, Frank Bettger figured he was 
a total failure as a salesman. He quit. 
Then something happened. By the time 
he reached 41, he was earning $250 a 
day, and in a position to retire as one 
of America’s foremost salesmen. 

After World War II, no one could 
doubt the courage of Marine flyer, Joe 
Foss, winner of the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. Yet, the thought of 
getting up and speaking before a group 
of people troubled him. Then some- 
thing happened. Today, as the able gov- 
ernor of South Dakota, he is confident 
and at ease appearing before meetings 
of any size. 

What did these men suddenly dis- 
cover in themselves? How did they 
manage to learn they “had what it 
takes”? 

It was a simple step, but so impor- 
tant. At critical moments in their lives, 
these three men made the decision to 
enroll in the Dale Carnegie Course. 

Here, Robert Quain developed the 
determination to put his real abilities 
to work. Frank Bettger discovered the 
sales magic of enthusiasm. Joe Foss 
built the confidence and the skill to 
“get through” to an audience. 


Of course, it’s true Dale Carnegie 
training can’t guarantee to increase 
your income, catapult you into the ex- 
ecutive suite, or make you a profes- 
sional public speaker. But it is equally 
true that some 70 percent of Dale Car- 
negie graduates increase their incomes 
within one year after taking the course 
... and that thousands of graduates 
today hold executive positions they 
only dreamed about a few years ago. 

The Dale Carnegie Course was not 
designed for business people only. It’s 
meant for everyone who wants the sat- 
isfaction of exploring his own personal 
abilities, of building better human re- 
lations, of learning to speak effectively. 
More than 500,000 men and women 
are Carnegie graduates . . . and their 
occupations range from doctors, engi- 
neers, teachers — to housewives, career 
girls, salesmen, merchants, and even 
retired people. 

How about you? If you’re faced with 
the problem of getting along on the 
same old income ... if you've “held 
back” from the fun of participating in 
community affairs . . . if you haven’t 
quite the enthusiasm to put across your 
ideas, win the support of employees or 
customers —then you’re ready for the 
Carnegie Course. 

To get complete information (includ- 
ing dates of the next free demonstra- 
tion sessions) call the nearest Dale 
Carnegie Sponsor. You'll find his num- 
ber listed in your telephone directory — 
or you may write to this address; 


DALE CARNEGIE COURSES 


Dept. T-8, 15 W. 46th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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Ibs. per sq. in., and the metal churned 
and writhed as the magnetism clawed into 
it. Such pressure and violent motion may 
have some bearing on nuclear fusion, and 
this may be why Furth is now working at 
‘the famous hydrogen-bomb laboratory at 
Livermore, Calif. 

A single magnetic explosion, which 
makes a bang like a big gun, destroys 
costly apparatus, so Furth, Levine and 
Waniek are trying to design a super- 
magnet that will not destroy itself. The 
basic idea is to oppose one magnetic force 
by another magnetic force instead of by 
the passive strength of metal. Theoretically 
this can be done by elaborately wound 
coils, or by copper sheets intersecting in 
intricate ways. The theory looks so good 
that the three scientists are promising to 
deliver many million gauss of magnetic 
field, and to churn matter in ways that it 
has never been churned before. One pos- 
sibility: a magnetic gun that can shoot a 
small pellet at 100,000 ft. per second. 
This is nearly three times the speed needed 
to shoot it wholly free of the earth’s 
gravitation, 

Head-On Accelerator. Another team of 
dealers in magnetic fields, Dr. Lawrence 
W. Jones of the University of Michigan 
and Tihiro Ohkawa of Tokyo University, 
told their colleagues about a new and cata- 
clysmic kind of atom smasher. The most 
powerful one in operation at present is the 
Bevatron at Berkeley (6 billion electron 
volts), and a 25-Bev monster is under con- 
struction at Brookhaven National Labora- 
tory on Long Island. These are rather 
puny little gadgets. think Jones and Oh- 
kawa. The way to get real power is to 
force head-on collisions between high- 
speed particles. 

Simplest way to do this would be to 
build two conventional accelerators and 
make their particles collide, but all the 
machines known today shoot out so few 
particles that collisions between them 
would be too rare. Dr. Jones described a 
special accelerator that yields a beam so 
dense that it should cause many collisions 
with another beam. Better yet is Ohkawa’s 
idea: an accelerator with two streams of 
particles circulating in opposite directions 
in the same circular path. Guided in a 
chainlike pattern by magnetic fields of 
alternating direction, the streams will cross 
each other many times as they go round 
the circle, and their particles will experi- 
ence many magnificent crackups at each 
intersection. 

Head-on collisions between particles, say 
Jones and Ohkawa, will begin a new epoch 
in physics. The rules that govern such 
matters are complicated by relativity, but 
generally speaking, two particles that col- 
lide with energies of 15 billion electron 
volts each will have the smashing effect of 
a single particle with 540 billion electron 
volts. Such enormous energy is found only 
in rare cosmic rays, which can be studied 
undisturbed only at the inaccessible top of 
the atmosphere. If goodly numbers of 
these collisions can be caused in the labora- 
tory, where they can be observed ac- 
curately, a new and horrendous kind of 
physics should be the result. 
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America’s gold coast. Rich with 
timber, oil, produce, fish. Modern settlers 

are still arriving. Getting to work planting, 

mining, building. More homes needed. More cars. 
More telephones. More lines to carry 

the voices of our booming west. 

In every part of America, Independent telephone 
companies match the pace of progress. 4,700 of them 
now provide dependable low-cost telephone service 


to two-thirds of the entire area of the nation, 


of America United States Independent Telephone Association 
Pennsylvania Building + Washington, D.C, 
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Burt Owen 


Rosert FLemync & Frank Conroy 
Not a who but a what-done-it. 


New Plays in Manhattan 


The Potting Shed further establishes 
Graham Greene’s position in the theater. 
Like Greene’s The Living Room, The 
Potting Shed is more trenchant than ar- 
tistically rounded, but the feeling it leaves, 
as not many stage works do, is that the 
playwright is more important than the 
playwriting. Just as Greene's conversion 
to Roman Catholicism has crucially con- 
ditioned the substance of both plays, so, 
from his coming late to the theater, both 
plays suffer in form from a novelist’s con- 
ditioning. But the religious motive in- 
volves a deeply serious, perturbed and 
constantly probing man, and the technical 
flaws cannot defeat a naturally brilliant 
storyteller. 

The Potting Shed is that most truly 
dramatic of detective stories, a what-done- 
it, a shadowy trek backward from an 
effect to a cause. James Callifer is divorced 
from a wife who loved him, is unwelcome 
in his implacably rationalist family. In- 
capable of loving, of really feeling alive, 
he is equally incapable of understanding 
why. Everything earlier than a moment in 
the family potting shed when he was 14 
is blotted out of his mind, has been care- 
fully blacked out of his family’s, and 
offers not a chink of light to his psycho- 
analyst. The journey back—Greene in- 
geniously uses a cocky teen-ager to get 
him round a few tough corners—has too 
much of the real pull of a good detective 
story to be decently disclosed. On the 
other hand, the disclosures themselves— 
involving not just a miracle but a miracle 
born of a vow—constitute the very heart 
and soul of the play. In journeying from 
effect to cause, Greene has also, in his 
own way, moved from a character’s ques- 
tion to a playwright’s answer. 
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Greene’s own way is always along a 
rocky, twisting, darkly landscaped road; 
it is no spiritual Easiest Way. If Greene, 
in treating the Callifer family, sharply 
satirizes the bigotry of disbelief, he never 
—however insistent his personal answer— 
brings bigotry to faith. The play’s emo- 
tional power derives from its harassed 
outcries and silences, from very human 
bafflements and needs, from a truly seri- 
ous man’s intensities and jocosities alike. 

The Potting Shed is much less dour 
than The Living Room, not only because 
at the end James Callifer has found a 
measure of faith, but because the whole 
play is concerned with faith and not with 
sin, and because it pivots on a priestly 
uncle who fortifies rather than fails the 
protagonist. And though neither play fully 
sustains itself, the last-act letdown of The 
Potting Shed is more like that in The 
Cocktail Party. Here, Greene the play- 
wright takes a whole act for what the 
novelist could wind up in a chapter. 

But for two acts, culminating in a 
superbly dramatic revelation scene, The 
Potting Shed, by its writing and story- 
telling alike, more and more grips and 
stirs its audience. And thanks to a gen- 
erally fine production, the last act is part- 
ly salvaged. As James Callifer’s mother, 
Dame Sybil Thorndike displays an almost 
vanished grand manner. As James's ex- 
wife, Leueen MacGrath has quiet poise. 
As James, Robert Flemyng manages to 
make flatness sharp and inner deadness 
alive, while Frank Conroy, as the uncle, 
is merely perfect. 


Eugenia began life, under its maiden 
name of The Europeans, as a Henry 
James novel. After 78 years it has 
emerged—in Randolph Carter’s adapta- 
tion—as a vehicle for Tallulah Bankhead. 


Thereby, dead and dangling from its gib- 
bet, hangs a tale. 

In The Europeans James told of two 
elegantly hard-up Continental worldlings 
—a baroness and her brother—who de- 
scend in a fortune-seeking mood on their 
rich, staid, starched Boston kinfolk. Light, 
bright, “easy” James, the book is less a 
comedy of intrigue than of attitudes, of 
dull innocents shocked by Europe and gay 
intriguers stupefied by Boston. 

Eugenia is a curious production scarcely 
in keeping with James. It has been staged 
as though Tallulah were in the presence 
of nothing but waxworks, while she her- 
self performs as if completely surrounded 
by leopards, Turning a pastel into a circus 
poster, Tallulah, her personality crackling 
like a whip, her voice sounding like a bull 
fiddle, gurgles and snorts and snarls. It is 
all on occasion forceful, but in general it 
may well set a record for incongruity that 
only something like Mae West as Snow 
White can top. 

Yet Tallulah, often enough, turns out 
to be amusingly misguided, where every- 
thing else in the production is hope- 
lessly misbegotten. 


Westward Ho 


Four years ago a famous Parisian 
troupe, headed by a famous acting couple 
—Madeleine Renaud and Jean-Louis 
Barrault—paid their first visit to Broad- 
way. Offering chefs d’oeuvres variés 
Shakespeare, Marivaux, Moliére—as well 
as novelties and knickknacks, they partic- 
ularly scored with their lighter, wittier, 
most Gallic productions, revealed Direc- 
tor-Actor-Pantomimist Barrault as one of 
the theater’s most agile minds and bodies. 
Last week, again brought over by Impre- 
sario Sol Hurok, the Barrault troupe again 
promised a menu of both classics (Mo- 
liére, Lope de Vega, Ben Jonson) and 
moderns (Salacrou, Giraudoux). 

On his present trip to the New World, 
Barrault began by saluting another man’s 
more famous voyage there. Christophe 
Colomb, written by the late French poet 
(and Ambassador to the U.S.) Paul 
Claudel, celebrates the discoverer of 
America as no American playwright has 
ever bothered to do. Not a play but a 
pageant, a piece of “total theater,” 
Christophe Colomb employs language, 
music, choruses, crowds, ballet, a movie 
screen, a narrator. Nor is Colomb just 
biographical. It is encrusted with philo- 
sophic thought, is suffused with Catholic 
Poet Claudel’s intense religious feeling, 
and indeed concludes with Queen Isa- 
bella’s triumphal entrance into Heaven. 

After the fashion of pageants, Chris- 
tophe Colomb—particularly for those a 
little deficient in French—had its orator- 
ical Jongueurs, its narrative doldrums. In 
Actor Barrault it had a Columbus more 
gamin than heroic. But Director Barrault 
proved an accomplished showman, and 
here and there—as in two wittily etched 
court scenes—a brilliant one. And with 
Darius Milhaud’s lovely music—now 
pertly dancelike, now swelling or exalted 
—Christophe Colomb proved an uneven 
but curiously memorable occasion. 
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G ifts of noble origin «e+ & Sun-daubed woodland, a pastoral meadow 
of swaying grass, a wind-washed azure sky. Nature’s bounty also endows the 

goodness of Johnnie Walker Scotch Whisky. Pure, delectable spring water that 
flows from the highlands, the rich bouquet of peat smoke, the fra 


cance of the 
Scottish malt... these are the gifts bestowed on the world’s favorite Scotch 
Whisky. Enjoy Johnnie Walker today... More people do...A GREAT SCOT. 
JOHNNIE WALKER - RED LABEL + SCOTCH WHISKY 


Blended Scotch Whisky, 86.8 Proof « Imported by Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New York, N.Y. 
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MEDICINE 





The Lame Prince 


Occupying the presidential suite at Wal- 
ter Reed Army Hospital outside Washing- 
ton last week was a wide-eyed little boy 
born to palace luxury but a newcomer to 
the miracles of modern medicine. The pa- 
tient: Prince Mashhur ibn Saud, 34, the 
17th and favorite son of Arabia’s King 
Saud (see NATIONAL AFFAIRS). The boy 
had captivated welcoming crowds with his 
grave salutes—but they were given with 
his left hand. The little prince’s right side 
is partly paralyzed, allowing him only lim- 
ited use of the arm, and he limps on a 





United Press 
Prince MAsHHuR & FATHER 


For an Achilles’ heel, hope. 


right leg that is drawn up at the heel. 

Led by Commandant Leonard D. Hea- 
ton, half a dozen of the hospital’s depart- 
ment heads worked over Prince Mashhur. 
Their conclusion: he had suffered a brain 
injury at his birth. The result is akin to 
cerebral palsy, though the child has no 
tremor. Abnormal nerve impulses to mus- 
cles in the right leg have shortened the 
heel cord (Achilles’ tendon); its shortness 
forces the prince to walk on the toes and 
ball of the foot. 

Experts in physical medicine were 
prompt with their prescription: short, 
below-the-knee leg braces attached to spe- 
cial, high-top shoes to be worn in day- 
time, longer braces (up to the thigh) to 
be worn at night. The Army hospital 
prosthesis department rushed to make two 
pairs of each type of brace. At a down- 
town Washington shoe store, doctors su- 
pervised the fitting of four pairs of spe- 
cial shoes (children’s size gE), expected 
to last the growing boy four months. Four 
more pairs, size 9}, were supplied for the 
next four months. As the boy’s feet grow, 
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Saud’s palace physician can order bigger 
sizes by mail. Doctors hope that braces 
and shoes, with massage and exercises, will 
eventually make the prince’s leg close to 
normal. 

As for the arm, physical-medicine  ex- 


perts considered Mashhur too young for | 


formal retraining exercises, but encour- 
aged him to try to use his right (which 
he can do with a little effort), including 
right-handed salutes. 


Blight of Youth 


To the anguished adolescent who feels 
disfigured by the pimples of acne, many 
doctors merely give a reassuring “You'll 
grow out of it,” and let it go at that. At 
the other extreme, dermatologists have 
tried every conceivable remedy—vita- 
min A, vaccines, soaps, yeast, antiseptics, 
astringents, diets, hormones, ultraviolet 
and X rays, warnings against “picking.” 
Despite such efforts, acne continues to 
afflict vast numbers of adolescents (vari- 
ously estimated as 50% to 90%), many 
with skin-scarring, soul-searing severity. 

In Britain’s authoritative Lancet, acne 
gets the full treatment from a top Harley 
Street skin specialist, Robert M. B. Mac- 
Kenna. Balancing himself between the do- 
nothing and try-everything schools, Der- 
matologist MacKenna takes the view that 
“acne vulgaris is a normal accompaniment 
of adolescence and is an abnormality only 
when it ceases to be very mild and is obvi- 
ously noticeable.” For this second type 
he deplores the it-will-go-away brushoff 
and gets down to cases. 

Pimples & Pustules. Acne, in both boys 
and girls, is universally associated with an 
upset hormone balance (male over female 
hormones) during puberty. (Eunuchs sel- 
dom or never have acne.) There is not a 
shred of evidence for the common belief 
that acne is a result of masturbation. For 
some unknown reason, the face, chest 
and upper back are especially susceptible. 
There the tiny sebaceous glands, which are 
designed to secrete fats to oil the skin, 
become clogged with an abnormally waxy 
form of these fats. Blackheads and pim- 
ples form over the shutdown pores; there 
may also be pustules, but infection is 
believed to be the result of the acne, not 
the cause of it. In severe, persistent cases, 
the scars left by pimples and pustules can 
cause lifelong disfigurement. 

What to do? Dermatologist MacKenna 
stoutly holds that each individual case 
presents its own problems, but he slashes 
away a lot of old-fashioned injunctions. It 
is no use, he says, to impose such a strict 
diet that the victim feels forever hungry 
and deprived, or to prescribe special face 
lotions plus shampoos for the unproved 
relationship between dandruff and acne. 
Some cases can be cured, says Dr. Mac- 
Kenna, by moderate restriction of sugars 
and starches, elimination of chocolate and 
cocoa in any form from the diet, and 
nightly application of a paste containing 
6% sulphur, 6% resorcin and 35% zinc 
oxide. Only those blackheads which can be 


She deserves 


to eat out 
—at least once a week! 


Whether it be dinner, breakfast, 

brunch or lunch . . . the pleasure’s made 
greater by America's best-loved 
beverage—coffee! And Chase & 
Sanborn Coffees are served by more 
fine hotels and restaurants throughout 
America than any other brand! 
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squeezed out easily should be removed— 
every five days. 

Which Came First? Dr. MacKenna will 
have no part of theories explaining acne in 
terms of emotional causes. He has seen 
much adolescent emotional suffering asso- 
ciated with acne. but it is. he believes. the 
result and not the cause of the trouble. To 
him this is sufficient reason for taking the 
severe case seriously. 

Since the male hormone testosterone is 
believed to trigger eruptions of acne. some 
physicians have tried treatment with fe- 
male hormones. But if these have any 
effect, they also feminize the boy patients. 
For this condition, as for strokes (Tre, 
Feb. 4) and for coronary atherosclerosis, 
researchers are trying to make a female 
hormone that does not feminize. 


Love Links & TB 


The end was drawing near. Marguerite 
Gautier, propped up amid her tortured 
pillows, was feverishly wasting away with 
“consumption.” To her lover Armand. 
from whom his stern father had parted 
her a year before, she wrote: “If we had 
lived together this year, I should not 
have died so soon.” 

This belief of Alexandre Dumas’ Lady 
of the Camellias was shared by her vast 
public. For the roth century, which made 
tuberculosis both romantic and fashion- 
able, was sure that somehow it was inex- 
tricably connected with thwarted love and 
melancholia. Early 20th century medicine, 
which sought to explain everything through 
germs, laughed at the Camille school of 
diagnosis. But in recent years, physicians 
have once again begun to see a connection 
between tuberculosis and emotional fac- 
tors. Now a hardheaded Scottish physi- 
cian, David Morris Kissen, practicing 
among working-class victims in the unro- 
mantic setting of Lanark, has reached a 
diagnosis of the emotional state which 
predisposes to tuberculosis. It results, he 
reports in the Scottish Health Bulletin, 
from an “inordinate need for affection.” 
But this alone is not enough; it requires 
the triggering action of a “break or serious 
threat of a break in the love link,” using 
the word love in its spiritual rather than 
its sexual sense. Two-thirds of the TB 
victims studied by Dr. Kissen reported 
having had such a break, or threat of one. 
Some of the breaks resulted from death in 
the family and enforced separations; the 
vast majority occurred in a “romance, 
engagement or marriage.” 

Emotional factors were more conspicu- 
ous in patients who were over 35 when 
their TB was first diagnosed than among 
younger victims. For the latter, loss of a 
parent’s love was a major consideration. 
To double-check his findings, Dr. Kissen 
studied patients whose TB, once fully 
controlled, had flared up again. Among 
these, he found 60% whose personality 
and history fitted the pattern. The preva- 
lence of the pattern set Dr. Kissen to 
wondering: Since removal of patients to 
a sanatorium for treatment entails break- 
ing love links, especially for children, is 
it a good idea to move so many of them? 
If at all possible, he suggests, patients 





Culver 


Lapy oF THE CAMELLIAS* 
On life's stage, real Camilles. 


should be treated at home under proper 
safeguards. 

By Researcher Kissen’s evidence. broken 
love links have filled the world’s stages 
with real-life Camilles. 


Animals to the Rescue 

Into Boston’s Gardner Auditorium last 
week marched an oddly assorted procession 
of scientists, politicians and dogs. The oc- 
casion: a legislative committee hearing on 
a bill to make stray animals, unclaimed 
after 20 days in the pound, available to 
medical-research laboratories. For Massa- 
chusetts, though boasting in the Boston 
area one of the nation’s most productive 
medical-research centers, is bound by a 
law which requires that stray animals be 
gassed. As a result, medical researchers 
are forced to buy animals which may be 
stolen pets, or to import them from other 
states, at considerable cost and at the 
risk of getting specimens too old or too 
sick to be of use. 

Testified famed Cardiologist Paul Dud- 
ley White: “Massachusetts has become a 
laughingstock because of its resistance to 
the removal of this handicap which threat- 
ens to stifle further advance in medicine 
and surgery.” Nobelman John F. Enders 
spoke up for the bill. State Senator Philip 
G. (“Bow-wow”) Bowker, 57, of Brook- 
line declaimed: “It’s a disgrace to tie the 
hands of medical researchers. I have two 
incurable diseasest in my body, but they 
are controlled because of animal experi- 
mentation. If it were not for that, I 
would be six feet underground.” 

An eloquent though silent witness for 
the bill was “Airplane,” research hero of 
1956 (Time, Dec. 3), who frisked about 
to show that an animal can be well and 
happy after major surgery on his heart. 


= As played by Nazimova, 1921. 
+ Diabetes and pernicious anemia. 
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BOSTON’S “REVEREND JOHANNES ELISON” AND “MARIA BOCKENOLLE ELISON” 


ART 





Rembrandt for $500,000 


With high excitement two U.S. mu- 
seums this week are celebrating the acqui- 
sition of works by a painter who has 
always been a sound investment—the 
17th century master of northern Euro- 
pean painting, Rembrandt Harmensz van 
Rijn. In both cases the prices were even 
higher than the excitement. 

In Detroit the Institute of Arts has 
on display its newest (and sixth) Rem- 
brandt, the small (84 by 64 in.) A Woman 
Weeping, donated by Henry Ford II, 
president of the Ford Motor Co., and 
his wife. Last year Mrs. Ford spotted 
the small Rembrandt in Manhattan's 
Rosenberg & Stiebel Inc., felt that it 
was “one of the most beautiful pictures 
I have ever seen.” The Fords decided 
to buy it, paid an estimated $50,000, 
and made it their first gift to the Detroit 
museum. 

As Rembrandts go, Woman Weeping 
is relatively unknown. It first came to 
public view in 1914 at a London auction, 
where it was bought by Berlin Banker 
Oskar Huldschinsky for £1,470 ($7,158.90 
at the time), top Rembrandt price of the 
year. What makes the painting choice is 
that it dates from Rembrandt’s early Sos, 
when he had risen by force of character 
above the shallows of his personal life to 
enter his last and greatest period. In 
Woman Weeping, his mistress and favorite 
model, Hendrickje Stoffels (who was cen- 
sured repeatedly by the church elders for 
her life with Rembrandt), appears in a 
masterful psychological portrait depicting 
a woman caught during the fleeting mo- 
ment when she has just managed to stifle 
her sobs. It may well be a study for a 
late Rembrandt version of Christ and the 
Woman Taken in Adultery. 

In Boston the Museum of Fine Arts 
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announced its new double acquisition, 
matching portraits of the Rev. Johannes 
Elison and his wife, Maria Bockenolle, of 
Norwich, England, painted in 1634 dur- 
ing Rembrandt's early years as a success- 
ful portrait painter in Amsterdam. Boston 
Museum trustees used up the whole of 
their five-year-old William K. Richard- 
son fund to pay for the pair of life-sized 
portraits, largest single purchase in the 
museum’s 80-year-old history. The price: 
just under $500,000. 

Boston Museum Director Perry Rath- 
bone feels the money was well spent. Not 
only are the two paintings the only full- 
length portraits by Rembrandt now in 
the U.S., but, says Rathbone, “they seem 
particularly appropriate for Boston. The 
Rev. Johannes Elison and his wife were 
the same kind of Puritans that first came 
to Massachusetts, very Elder Brewsterish.” 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS 





DETROIT’S “A WOMAN WEEPING” 
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OW great is Soviet Russia’s store- 
house of modern art, still largely hid- 
den away in the storerooms of Leningrad’s 
Hermitage Museum? Answer last week 
from a man with firsthand knowledge: 
“The Hermitage has the greatest collec- 
tion of Picassos before 1914, and the great- 
est collection of Matisses anywhere. Its 
Gauguin collection is by far the greatest 
in the world. In Cézannes, it is second 
among institutional collections only to the 
Barnes collection in Merion, Pa. And it 
has three first-rate Rousseaus. The Van 
Goghs are excellent. From the period of 
say 1885 to 1914, its pictures are magnifi- 
cent. In the later period of art in France, 
it is unsurpassed.” 

This considered opinion came from no 
Soviet pressagent, but from Alfred Barr 
Jr., director of collections of Manhattan’s 
Museum of Modern Art, who took ad- 
vantage of last spring’s cultural thaw to 
go to Leningrad for the Hermitage’s first 
big display of French painting. Beyond 
the show, Barr was permitted to see an 
astonishing cache of modern art stored 
away out of sight. 

Picasso for $40. The Communist col- 
lection of modern masterworks, all bought 
before World War I, is the result of 
simon-pure capitalist acquisitiveness. At 
the turn of the century, fabulously rich 
Russian merchants, financiers and land- 
owners took the train for Paris, returned 
with packing cases loaded not only with 
impressionist masters but a cross section 
of the most revolutionary modern art of 
their day. 

Greatest of all the Russian capitalist 
collectors was Moscow Tea Merchant Ser- 
gei Ivanovich Shchukin, a neat little man 
with a big head and striking features, who 
had an uncanny eye for art. One of his 
earliest modern art enthusiasms was for 
Henri Matisse, whom he first met in 1906 
when Matisse was 37. By 1914 Shchukin 
had loaded up with 36 Matisse paintings. 
Collector Shchukin’s second stroke of luck 
happened when Matisse passed him along 
to Picasso, and the Russian merchant be- 
came one of the young Spanish painter’s 
first important patrons. Shchukin had the 
good sense not to haggle over prices; after 
all, he was picking up Picasso “blue peri- 
od” works for as little as $40*. 

Collector's Ghost. “Whenever I had 
some particularly fine pictures for sale,” 
recalls Paris Art Dealer Henry Kahnwei- 
ler, “I would: send Shchukin a telegram. 
He generally arrived in Paris within a 
fortnight.”” Shchukin’s rococo 18th cen- 
tury palace in Moscow was packed with 
art, including eight Cézannes, three Re- 
noirs, 16 top Derains, 50 Picassos, Degas’ 








* Another great Russian capitalist collector was 
Ivan Abramovich 
fiercely with Shchukin for the paintings of Ma 
tisse and Picasso, fell behind because he could 
not accept cubism 


Morosov, who competed 
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DEGAS 
Dancers in Blue, pastel done around 1890, MATISSE 


is backsts view of ballet dancers busily 
primping at last moment before curtain rises. by Matisse in 1910, t 


Music, panel more than 12-ft. long painted 
sexless nudes request- 
ed by Russian Art Patron Sergei Shchukin. 
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MATISSE’S SHCHUKIN (1912) 
Dancers in Blue, Matisse’s Music, Gau- Lg 
guin’s What! You are jealous? and Rous- 
6 years old 


seau’s Tropical Forest (see color pages). 

The Soviets in 1918 wasted little time Lrported from Canada C f 
expropriating the treasures of Shchukin 90.4: proo 
and other wealthy collectors. pooled them 
to form Moscow's famed Museum of 
Modern Western Art. Used as tourist bait 


for years, the museum was closed during 

World War II by Stalin, who liked his art- 

ists regimented and realist. Only in the 

post-Stalin years have the paintings begun 

to reappear in Leningrad’s Hermitage and . 

Mcucon’s Puabkin: Mimeunta: sets its own exposures 
automatically and 

continuously! 
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Treating audiences abroad more freely, 
Soviet commissars of art shipped out for 
loan exhibitions paintings still considered 
explosive at home until, in 1954, the ghost 
of Shchukin rose to haunt them. During 
a huge Picasso retrospective in Paris, 
Shchukin’s daughter, Irene. demanded 
back 37 Picassos formerly in her father’s 
collection. In a panic, the Russian em- 
bassy dispatched a small black truck to 
the exhibit, whisked the Picassos off the 
wall and to safety inside their embassy. | 
Said Comrade Picasso: “After all, what 
would happen if the Count of Paris 
claimed the chateau of Versailles?” 

The Soviets have been gradually re- 
habilitating the impressionists, despite the 
Communist dictum that men like Renoir 
“reflect modern bourgeois realities.” Last 
spring, in its show of French moderns, 
the Hermitage moved further, hung 20 
Matisses. 17 Gauguins, 19 Cézannes, 21 
Monets and 24 pre-Cubist Picassos. But it 
will probably be years before the full glory 
of Soviet modern-art acquisitions is con- 
sidered safe enough to be seen. Modern | 
art is still suspect. Says cautious Hermit- 
age Director Mikhail Artamonov: “Mod- 
ern Western art is not uniform. Some 
new paintings are quite unacceptable for 
us, though doubtlessly there are some out- 
standing achievements of modern art.” 
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| National Electrical Week Report 


THE BOOMING ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 
WILL GROW ENOUGH BY 1966 
TO POWER ANOTHER UNITED STATES 


The biggest news of this year’s National Electrical 
Week is not what has happened—incredible though 
that has been—but what is about to happen. During 
the next nine years, while the population of the U.S. is 
going up about 13%, the electrical industry will grow 
100% in its ability to generate electrici 

In order to do it, we will have to generate electricity 
more efficiently than today. Westinghouse is doing a lot 
to bring this about. In accordance with the rating pro- 
cedure of the Federal Power Commission, the new 
Westinghouse unit at Burlington Station, Public Service 
Electric and Gas Company of New Jersey is the most effi- 
cient turbine generator in the country. Westinghouse 


is now working on generators far more efficient than this. 

But the big answer for the future lies in electricity 
produced by atomic power. Construc is already 
under way. Westinghouse in co-operation with the AEC 
is working on the first large scale commercial atomic 
electric power plant at Shippingport, Pa., to be oper- 
ated by the Duquesne Light Company. 

Westinghouse is also designing atomic power plants 
for the Pennsylvania Power & Light Company and the 
Yankee Atomic Electric Company in New England. 

Helping the industry increase generating capacity is 
one of the ways Westinghouse can help people live 
better electrically, now and in the future. 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Easier Credit 


After months of a steadily tightening 
money market, economists last week de- 
tected some loosening. 

One indicator was the Treasury De- 
partment securities market. When the 
Treasury last week offered to exchange 
twelve-month certificates and 39-month 
notes for $10.2 billion in securities due in 
five weeks, it was able to set the interest 
at 32% and 349% respectively, both lower 
rates than would have been possible just 
a month ago. The market for other Treas- 
ury issues has also showed a big improve- 
ment lately. The rate on go-day Treasury 
bills, most sensitive of all money barome- 
ters, slipped from a peak of 3.39@ in mid- 
December to 3.1% last week, while medi- 
um-term taxable bonds dropped to 3.35% 
from their 3.52% peak set in early Janu- 
ary. The overall bond market reflected the 
different tone; the interest rate on prime 
Aaa-grade corporate bonds dipped from 
3-52%% to 3.22% by the end of January. 

While the Federal Reserve Board de- 
nied that it is purposely easing credit, 
it has nevertheless allowed the easing to 
take place without clamping on counter- 
measures. One figure that economists 
watch with increasing interest is the “free 
reserve” position of banks in the Federal 
Reserve System, which is calculated by 
comparing the excess reserves of member 
banks with their total borrowings from the 
system. Last April member banks had 
negative free reserves of some $533 mil- 


COSTLIER COLOR TV is in sight. 
Radio Corp. of America has boosted 

rices for three of its ten color sets by 
B45 to $50, will sell them in range from 
$645 to $745 v. previous $595 to $695. 
But lowest-priced RCA color TV will 
stay at $495 at least until summer, by 
which time company may hike all col- 
or prices to offset higher costs for 
labor, materials. 


AMERICAN MOTORS, which has 
not paid dues to the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers for three years, 
has withdrawn from the N.A.M. be- 
cause of “fundamental disagreement 
with its policies.” Automaker charges 
N.A.M. with an “antediluvian attitude 
toward labor.” 


STAVROS NIARCHOS won his 
Monte Carlo legal battle against his 
brother-in-law and Fellow Shipping 
Tycoon Aristotle Onassis. French ar- 
bitrator upheld Niarchos’ claim that he 
was a partner with Onassis in buying 
control of famed Monte Carlo gam- 
bling casino’s stock in 1953. Niarchos, 
claiming he gave $258,000 for deal and 
that stock has rocketed since then, was 
paid $400,000. 


NEW CHICAGO SKYSCRAPER, a 
40-story hotel topped only by 1955's 
Prudential building, will rise along 
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lion: i.e., they borrowed more than was 
covered by reserves, were thus in debt to 
the Federal Reserve and badly pinched for 
money. Since then the banks have been 
building up reserves until they briefly 
edged over into the plus column by $222 
million in mid-January before swinging 
back into the debit column again by 
$368 million. 

Another sign of easing is that bank 
loans and bank investments dropped by 
$2.3 billion in January, as businessmen 
lived off their inventories and postponed 
marginal expansion plans rather than bor- 
row heavily at high interest rates. In addi- 
tion, January also brought a sharper than 
seasonal liquidation of bank credit, in 
which heavy repayments of loans more 
than wiped out a big credit increase in 
December. 

FRB economists say there are hints 
that prices may be tapering off after their 
long upward climb, particularly in copper 
and scrap steel (see below). While FRB’s 
cautious moneymen are not yet sure 
whether the ease is temporary, they are 
fully alert to the possibility that the 
worst may be over. 


Better Position 

The U.S. economy is so huge that mil- 
lions of statistics are needed to tell where 
it is going. Last week—as almost every 
week—it was possible to find facts and 
figures that indicated it was going both 
down and up, depending on where one 
looked. 

Lagging appliance sales forced General 


TIME CLOCK 


Chicago River by 1959. First hotel to 
be built in room-short Chicago since 
1929 will have 1,216 rooms. Backing 
it is Promoter Jerrold Wexler, 32, 
who raised $3,500,000 from Aetna Life, 
$2,500,000 from his father-in-law, Chi- 
cago Real Estater George S. Lurie, 
and brother Louis R. Lurie, San Fran- 
cisco real-estate tycoon. 


FIRST FORMOSA SHIPYARD for 
tankers over 30,000 tons will be built 
by U.S. and Chinese investors. Missis- 
sippi’s Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp. has 
taken ten-year lease on Taiwan Ship- 
building Corp. yards at Keelung, will 
add $2,000,000 to Chinese investors’ 
$10 million for expansion, says it al- 
ready has two contracts for 32,000- 
tonners. Formosan shipworkers will be 
sent to U.S. for training. 


RASCAL MISSILE, an air-to-surface, 
electronically guided rocket that car- 
ries a nuclear warhead, will go into 
limited production. Bell Aircraft 
Corp. has been awarded $22 million 
in Air Force contracts to make and 
test prototypes. 


FORD’S NEW EDSEL will swing 
into production about July 1, go on 
sale in September. Car will blanket 
entire medium-price field with 18 mod- 
els, including two- and four-door se- 


Motors’ Frigidaire division to furlough 
1,700 men, and G.M.’s auto-assembly lines 
slowed down, as Buick produced 13,000 
fewer cars in January than it did in the 
same month last year. But for those who 
watched the overall course of the U.S. 
auto market, there were plenty of other 
statistics last week to prove that con- 
sumers were still buying heavily.* Despite 
the G.M. reduction, total U.S. auto pro- 
duction was 5% higher in January than in 
1956. Chrysler jumped 23%. Ford 25%. 
And with the best January sales record in 
its history, Ford backed its confidence 
by announcing a record $710 million ex- 
pansion for the rest of 1957. 

In steel, the same apparently conflicting 
statistics were evident. Steel scrap prices 
tumbled $8 to $12 a ton, the sharpest 
drop in years, and production last week in 
the nation’s mills slipped slightly to 97.1% 
of capacity. Nevertheless, the industry's 
spokesmen stood firm on their previous 
estimates that 1957 will be a good year. 
Said Bethlehem Steel’s Chairman Eu- 
gene G. Grace: “The industry is in a bet- 
ter position than at any time in its his- 
tory. I don’t think there’s a person in the 
steel industry who doesn't think opera- 
tions will be at capacity for the first six 
months of the year.” Bethlehem Steel re- 
ported a 7% earnings rise to $61.7 mil- 
lion in the fourth quarter of 1956, making 
it the best in its history, and voted a 


%* Including Saudi Arabia’s visiting King Saud, 
who ordered 60 Cadillacs from G.M. Reported 
price: $1,000,000, 


dans, hardtops, station wagons, con- 
vertibles. Like competitor Buick, Ed- 
sel will sell in four different price 
classes. Names of Edsel models, from 
lowest-priced to highest: Ranger, Pac- 
er, Corsair, Citation. 


AIR-FARE BOOST will be asked by 
United Air Lines. Nation’s No. 2 do- 
mestic air-passenger carrier on March 
1 will petition CAB for 6% hike on 
all passenger flights in order to offset 
higher costs. 


ATOM-JET ENGINE for nuclear 
nog has been tested successfully 
y the Atomic Energy Commission, 
which powered a laboratory turbojet 
engine solely on heat generated by 
experimental reactor. Said AEC: “A 
significant advance toward the ulti- 
mate goal of achieving atomic-pow- 
ered flight.” 


TIDELANDS FIGHT has forced Cal- 
ifornia to stop leasing its offshore 
oil lands until controversial royalties 
scale is reconsidered. State formerly 
leased lands that had not been pros- 
pected for 12%4% flat royalty, lands 
with probable oil at higher sliding 
scale. But some legislators charge that 
oil companies have prospected lands 
secretly, tried to lease them at the 
flat rate. 
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f Arthur Siegel 
MIXERMOBILE’S SCOOPMOBILE 


quarterly dividend of 6o¢ a share on its 
recently split 4-1 common stock, equiva- 
lent to $2.40 a share on the old stock, or 
1o¢ less than last year. At year’s end the 
company backlog stood at $1.3 billion 
(v. $862 million the year before), of 
which $580 million was in shipbuilding 
orders alone. Bethlehem’s shipbuilding di- 
vision, said Chairman Grace, “has finally 
come to life.” 

Grace's cheery view was echoed by U.S. 
Steel’s Chairman Roger M. Blough. Said 
the No. « U.S. steelmaster: the first- 
quarter steel outlook was “excellent” and 
the second quarter should be “a very good 
period.” U.S. Steel’s directors underscored 
their confidence by hiking the quarterly 
dividend from 6s5¢ to 7s5¢ a share. 


CONSTRUCTION 
The Golden Road 


Some 40,000 roadbuilders gathered in 
Chicago last week for a look at the spec- 
tacular new machines they will need for 
the 13-year, $100 billion federal-state high- 
way program. They will need plenty— 
an estimated $1,350,000.000 worth of new 
equipment by 1960, 45% more than they 
have now. 

Among the new machines: 

@ Mixermobile Manufacturers’ huge- 
mawed “Scoopmobile,” one of the largest 
tractor scoops in production, which takes 
six to eight cu. yds. of earth and rock per 
load. Price: $50,000. 
 Buffalo-Springfeld Roller Co.’s 16-ton 
“Kompactor,” which packs roads by exert- 
ing 480 lbs. of pressure per sq. in. with its 
four giant roller wheels. Each wheel is 
faced with staggered rows of steel pads 
that form the compacting surfaces. 

@ Iowa Manufacturing Co.’s bituminous 
paver, which in tests on the Kansas Turn- 
pike laid asphaltic concrete at 84 ft. per 
minute, twice the normal speed of other 
pavers. Equipped with electric controls, it 
can be operated by one man. 

@ Allis Chalmers’ 25-ton, 280-h.p. motor 
scraper, with top capacity of 20 cu. yds. Its 
business end is shaped like a garden shovel. 
@ R. G. Le Tourneau’s experimental 35- 
ton “electric-wheel”’ truck which can oper- 
ate in roadless open country. Its 335-h.p. 
diesel engine feeds power to each of the 
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BUFFALO-SPRINGFIELD’S KOMPACTOR 
A shopping tour to spend $1,350,000,000. 


truck’s six wheels, powering each wheel in- 
dividually without any shifting of gears. 
@ Caterpillar Tractor’s  side-dumping 
bucket for crawler tractors. Unlike other 
buckets, it rests on the end of the rig, can 
tilt to 60° right or left, deliver load to 
truck without having tractor turn to dump. 
@ General Motors’ rubber-tired, 518-h.p. 
Goliath scraper, which takes 24 cu. yds. of 
aggregate with one bite of its 14-ft. bull- 
dozer blade. Each of its two diesels con- 
nects with a single track, so that one track 
can continue forward while the other re- 
verses, spinning the giant around. 

New Plants. In addition to such new 
machines, builders estimated that by 1960 
contractors will also require 146,000 trucks 
(96,000 now on hand), 58,000 tractors 
(42,000 on hand), and 23,100 power cranes 
and shovels (16,000 now). 

To meet the demand, equipment-makers 
estimate, they will spend 26% more this 
year on new plants than they invested in 
1956. Caterpillar Tractor Co. alone is 
budgeting $80 million for expansion this 
year to bring its postwar total to $500 
million through 1960. Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
will boost production of excavating gear at 
South Milwaukee, Wis. and Evansville, 
Ind. General Motors will break ground this 
summer for an earth-moving-equipment 
plant southeast of Cleveland. 

With new methods and machines, build- 
ers hope that such feats as paving a 236- 
mile, four-lane highway in six months, as 
was done last year on the Kansas Turn- 
pike, will be routine. Although contractors 
can build a road with half the workers 
needed a decade ago, the big federal pro- 
gram will more than double the highway 
labor force to an estimated 590,000 within 
five years. 

New Problems. So far, the tight supply 
of money, structural steel and engineers 
has slowed up the new program; only $325 
million in contracts have been let so far. 
Another bottleneck: state highway depart- 
ments are sometimes hesitant to give con- 
tracts to out-of-state companies. 

Stiff federal regulations also will slow 
building; e.g., because the new highways 
must have milder curves, contractors will 
cut through hills, not go around them. The 
demand for better roads will give an edge 
to the big contractors, since state highway 
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HE U.S. was in the grip last week 

of an oil-production shortage that 
kept it from shipping enough oil to 
Europe and reduced domestic reserves 
to dangerously low levels. On its post- 
Suez promise to deliver 500,000 bbls. of 
crude oil daily to Europe, the U.S. 
has thus far made good on an average 
of less than 300,000 bbls. daily. To make 
the situation worse, much of the oil 
has come from U.S. reserve stocks, 
which have dropped from 284 million 
bbls. to 254 million bbls. since the be- 
ginning of November, and are now 
below the minimum set by the Interior 
Department as needed for national 
security. The air from London to Texas 
crackled with recriminations: every- 
body blamed everybody else. 

Everyone hopes that -the current 
troubles add up only to a short-range 
problem. Barring political complica- 
tions, the Suez Canal should be open 
for shallow-draft tanker traffic by 
March 1, will probably open completely 
by mid-May. Oilmen are also hopeful 
that the sabotaged Iraq Petroleum Co. 
pipeline traversing Syria from Iraq to 
the Mediterranean can soon handle 
40% of its former capacity. But it may 
still take months before the flow of oil 
is back to normal. Even if the canal 
clearance proceeds on schedule—and 
the Egyptians do not decide to keep it 
closed after it is cleared—tanker opera- 
tors estimate that it will take five 
months before enough tankers can be 
shifted to Suez routes to get Europe's 
oil supplies flowing as usual. In that 
time the current oil shortage may well 
get worse. 

The biggest share of the blame has 
fallen on the state regulatory commis- 
sions, particularly the Texas Railroad 
Commission, which controls 45% of 
all U.S. oil production and so far has 
refused to boost its allowables appreci- 
ably. The independent oilmen who 
dominate the Texas commission have 
created an artificial shortage of oil and 
used that shortage to hike the price of 
crude oil 12% to a record average 
of $3.25 per bbl. 













































In defense, independent oilmen argue 
that the essential economy of the in- 
dustry makes it difficult for them to in- 
crease production. They declare that 
any production increase would only 
benefit major producers with big wells 
hooked into pipelines; small producers 
would still have to truck their oil to 
market at the high cost of 35¢ per bbl. 
Furthermore, independents fear that if 
they hike production to ease a short- 
term crisis in Europe, they will be stuck 
with a big surplus once the crisis is 
past. The problem could be solved 
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THE OIL SHORTAGE 
How to Get Bad Publicity 


easily, say the independents, if the big 
companies would divert their heavy 
oil imports from Venezuela to Europe 
instead of using them to supply their 
East Coast refineries. So far, the major 
companies have refused. They are dead 
set against rerouting their imports un- 
til they have a firm guarantee that 
domestic industry will make up the 
difference fast enough to supply their 
U.S. markets. 

Another solution, say the independ- 
ents, would be for Europe to import 
U.S. refined products instead of crude 
oil. They point out, for example, that 
U.S. gasoline stocks are at a record 
193 million bbls. But European nations 
have good reasons for not wanting re- 
fined products. Gasoline is the least 
critical item in their oil inventories, 
and the importation of high-cost re- 
fined oil would not only reduce their 
dollar balances but force layoffs in 
their own refineries. 

° 

In the long run the biggest loser 
may well be the U.S. oil industry. 
There is little doubt that independent 
oilmen can make a good case for a 
price increase. Costs have jumped 50% 
since 1947, while crude-oil prices have 
increased only 21%. But by taking ad- 
vantage of an international emergency 
to ram through a price boost, the in- 
dustry runs the risk of earning a 
Shylock reputation in the eves of the 
world. It is something that thoughtful 
oilmen are beginning to realize—and 
rue. Earlier this year it looked as if 
the industry's long-sought natural-gas 
bill to ease federal regulation would 
get through Congress. Passage is now 
doubtful. Moreover, oilmen rated them- 
selves a good chance of winning legis- 
lation to cut back imports of Vene- 
zuelan crude. But this week Congress 
was already investigating oil prices, and 
oilmen grimly admitted that they them- 
selves had provided plenty of ammu- 
nition against protecting domestic pro- 
ducers from foreign competition. 

Worst of all. there is grave doubt 
that the industry will even be able to 
make its recent price rise stick. Some 
companies have already started cutting 
the price of gasoline. And when Suez is 
in full flow, the price of crude oil 
itself may be forced back down, thus 
leaving the independents with nothing 
gained except ill will. Said one Texan, 
bluntly putting his finger on a basic 
problem of the U.S. oil industry: “We 
always have the worst public relations 
in the world. Ever since John D. Rock- 
efeller and Teapot Dome, we've always 
been s.o.b.’s to the public.” As of last 
week, the industry seemed to be doing 
little to improve its reputation. 





officials are expected to parcel out longer 
pieces of road in a single contract, rather 
than chop them up in six- or seven-mile 
bits for smaller local operators. This should 
not pinch the small man, because the pie 
is big enough for all. But it will make for 
efficiency. As U.S. Public Roads Commis- 
sioner C. D. Curtiss said last week: on a 
$300,000 job, contractors can build only 
$1.56 worth of highway for every $1 worth 
of equipment. On a $5,000,000 contract, 
the figure is $4.50 per $1. 


STEEL 


From Failure to Failure 

When Green River Steel was conceived 
at the start of the Korean war, it seemed 
to Kentuckians a bright idea. The Louis- 
ville area was loaded with surplus scrap 
that could be used to make steel. In the 
awakening Ohio Valley there were plenty 
of potential customers. With an $8,500,- 
ooo loan from the Government and the 
rest from private sources, Green River's 
$13 million plant rose near Owensboro, 
one of the few new U.S. steel companies 
in decades. 

But Green River, hampered by inex- 
perienced management and _ inadequate 
equipment, was hard hit by the post- 
Korea steel dip, ran up an overburden- 
ing debt of $16 million, For two years 
creditors tried to marry off Green River 
with 20 other companies. Nobody wanted 
Green River. 

Last week struggling Green River final- 
ly found a groom. Running to the rescue 
came 56-year-old Jessop Steel, a Wash- 
ington (Pa.) company which in just eight 
years has bounced back from a disaster 
itself. 

Weeds & Wages. Jessop’s business of 
high-grade steels for high-speed tools had 
gone to pieces in World War II, when it 
concentrated on defense items, e.g., armor 
plate, failed to recover its peacetime cus- 
tomers. By 1948 Jessop was almost bank- 
rupt. Then in came a new boss, Frank 
B. Rackley, 33, whose blacksmith father 
had encouraged him to read and believe 
Horatio Alger. While working as a $13-a- 
week office boy in Pittsburgh, Rackley 
studied metallurgy at night school, was 
named Western manager for U.S. Steel's 
stainless and alloy division when still in 
his 20s. 

When Rackley arrived at Jessop Steel, 
he found an obsolete, junk-filled plant 
among tall weeds at the edge of town with 
a $4,100,000 debt, only $7,000 in the bank 
and 600 sullen workers demanding $300,- 
000 in back wages. 

Do-It-Yourself. Calling the workers to- 
gether on his first day, Rackley made a 
blunt mill-yard speech. Jessop could sur- 
vive, said he, if everyone contributed 
extra work without pay and accepted 
back pay in company stock. Then he 
led the workers in prayer. The union 
local president stood up and said: “The 
guy makes sense.” 

On their own time, Jessop’s managers 
and workers alike pitched in for a year to 
lug away junk, paint cranes, repair roads, 
whitewash walls, mend roofs, hang office 
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This Honeywell Visicorder (Recording Oscillograph) 





can write a continuous record of the speed, 
temperature, altitude and pressure of a rocketin 
flight. On six inch wide paper, it can chart—in 
instantly readable and permanent form—as many 
as six variables at the same time. The first 

and only photographic-type oscillograph that can 
be loaded in daylight, it was conceived and 
developed in the stimulating engineering 


atmosphere of Honeywell. 


Honeywell 





This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Shares. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


4,379,758 Shares 


Socony Mobil Oil Company, Inc. 
Capital Stock 


($15 Par 


Rights, evidenced by subscription 





Value) 


warrants, to subscribe for these 


shares have been issued by the Company to the holders of ita Capital 
Stock, which rights will expire at 3:30 P.M. Eastern Standard Time on 
February 19, 1957. 


Subscription Price $45 a Share 


The several underwriters may offer shares of Capital Stock at prices not 

less than the Subscription Price set forth above (less, in the case of 

sales to dealers, the concession allowed to dealers) and not more than 

either the last sale or current offering price on the New York Stock 

Exchange. whichever is greater, plus an amount equal to the applicable 
New York Stock Exchange commission. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Shares in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO, 


DILLON, READ & CO. INC, 
BLYTH & CO., INC. 
GLORE, FORGAN & CO, 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


DEAN WITTER & CO, 
FP. S. MOSELEY & CO, 

SALOMON BROS, & HUTZLER 
January 31, 1957. 
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DON’T FREEZE operating ond 
expansion capital in today’s | 
‘tight money” economy .. - 
don’t tie it up in trucks in 
any money morket when full- 
service NTLS truckleasing furnishes everything 
but the driver—even your frozen cash! You're 
released, too, from the headoches of licensing, 
mointenonce, insurance. Leorm how you can 
“own your fully maintained trucks with o single 
cost-known-in-advance invoice. Write for folder. 





TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 
23 €. JACKSON BLVD. - SUITE C-2 
cmicaco 






TIME 


To reach the men in business 
who can pass along your mes- 
sage— and pass on it. 
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THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 


GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO, 


LAZARD FRERES & CO, 


DREXEL & CO. 


KUHN, LOEB & CO. 


EASTMAN DILLON, UNION SECURITIES & CO, 


HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 
LEHMAN BROTHERS 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
WHITE, WELD & CO. 
HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 
WERTHEIM & CO. 





HOW YOU CAN GET 
BETTER SCHOOLS 


Better schools start with the personal interest of 
people like you. Crowded classrooms, not 
enough teachers, more children than ever— 
these are problems you and your neighbors can 
solve. To find out how other communities are 
doing the job, write for free booklet, **Let’s Get 
Our Schools Ready Now.” Better Schools, 9 
East 40th Street, New York 16, New York. 


BETTER SCHOOLS BUILD 
BETTER COMMUNITIES 


Published as a public service in coop- 
eration with The Advertising Council. 
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theft claims 
within 8 hours 
after proof 
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17 major coverages for Business, Home and Automobile 
Home Office—Minneopolis 1, Minn, 





draperies—all led by Rackley in person. 
Only once did a tired worker complain, 
calling Rackley a phony. Equally tired, 
Rackley promptly punched the dissident 
in the nose. In admiration for his hard 
work and leadership, employees gave 
Rackley a $2.000 kitchen for his home 
last year, gather there for parties with 
the boss. 

Foot on the Pedal. Working seven days 
a week, against local skepticism so pro- 
found that for a long while grocers refused 
credit to his own family, Frank Rackley 
slowly amassed community support that 
helped swing a $1,000,000 Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. loan in 1950. With the 
loan for working capital, Rackley was 
in business. He became one of the young- 
est steel presidents in the industry. With 





Charley Pence 
Jessop STEEL’s RACKLEY 
After a prayer, a punch. 


heavy Korean-war orders to help, Jessop 
Steel netted $400,000 in 1951, $1,800,- 
ooo in 1952. Though earnings fell to 
$25,000 in 1954, Jessop came back handi- 
ly through the rest of the post-Korean 
years. “We didn’t take our foot off the 
pedal,” says Rackley. “We kept right on 
going uphill.” 

Last year Jessop Steel netted a hefty 
$1,500,000. It has a new Canadian sub- 
sidiary, a new Detroit plant, new modern 
equipment, 1.300 employees. Its sales last 
year climbed above the $25 million mark. 
The 1950 RFC loan was retired in 16 
months; a subsequent $1,000,000 loan 
from the Bank of New York was paid 
off in full last month, and Jessop now 
is debt-free. 

Dovetail. Green River, which makes 
semifinished steel, neatly dovetails with 
Jessop’s finishing plant, Last week, 
aswarm with plans for his new acquisi- 
tion, which he will operate as a separate 
company, Frank Rackley was sure that by 
putting $3,500,000 into Green River's new 
plant that failed, his old plant that suc- 
ceeded can make Green River start earn- 
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Inco shows PROGRESS REPORT 
how to speed 
the flow of ores 
from Nickel mine to smelter 


From one of the mines of Inco-Canada, ore moves to a 
concentrating plant in lumps as big as those on the 
conveyor belt below. It comes out in two “streams”: 
(1) rich concentrates of ore; and (2) waste rock. 
Both are finely ground; both are well mixed 

with water. And both must be moved along, fast. 
The ore goes 7% miles to the reduction works. 

The waste to a disposal area. Both are pumped 
through pipelines. 


Modern methods of mining... of concentrating ... of 
* processing ... of high-speed transport . . . modern 
methods at every step... they all add up to 
a continuing top-level production of Inco Nickel. 


“Milling and Smelting” 
bai is a 54-minute color film describing Inco-Canada 
reduction processes. Loaned to technical societies, 
universities, industry. Write to Dept. 12f, 
The International Nickel Company, inc. ha 


New York 5, N.Y. 

















GETTING MORE FROM THE ORE led to pipeline transport from concentrator to smelter. With every mine pro- 
ducing at capacity, and modern equipment keeping ore on the move, Inco-Canada keeps Nickel output at top levels. 
INCO, 
Soomrere? 
International 


Nickel 


The International Nickel Company, Inc., 
is the U.S. affiliate of The International 
Nickel Company of Canada, Limited 


(Inco-Canada)—producer of Inco Nick 








Copper, Cobalt, Iron Ore, Telluriu 
Selenium and Platinum, Palladium and 
Other Precious Metals 


EVERY DAY IS MOVING DAY — Auto- GET IT OUT— GET IT UP~—Automatic 
matic loaders and conveyor belts hurry hoists lift ore from the depths of mines 
Nickel ore on its way. at 50 feet per second. 
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I'm Still Waiting for 
that Extra Eighth... 


Maybe you recognize him. 

He's the man who buys a stock at 
32 say, and watches it climb all the 
way to 40, 

Then he decides to sell, take his 
profic and reinvest in another $40 
stock that seems to offer much better 
opportunities for continued growth, 

So far, so good, But then he starts 
to think: 

“After all, if the stock went all the 
way to $40, why don’t I wait for it to 
hit 40%, 40'/;, even 40122” 

Now that’s tempting, true. But over 
the years, we've watched any number 
of investors wait for that “extra eighth” 
.+.seen too many of them finally have 
to settle for $38, $36, $35, instead. 

That’s why we feel there’s not much 
point in waiting, once you think the 
facts indicate that you should sell— 
or buy. 

Where can you get the facts? 

Our Research Department will be 
happy to tell you all that it can about 
any stock of interest to you... 

Or carefully analyze your entire 
portfolio... 

Or outline a complete investment 
program for your funds and objectives. 

There’s no charge, no obligation, 
either. Simply address your letter to me, 


Watrter A, ScHOLL 
Department S-7 


Merrill Lynch, 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 107 Cities 
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least $2,000,000 a the 
new facilities are in operation. “The foun- 
dation is there.”’ said he, “to make Green 
River one of the finest quality plants in 
the country.” 


INSURANCE 
Rebirth for Boston 


To Boston's Mayor John B. Hynes, the 
event all but defied description. “The only 
thing within my memory that comes any- 
thing near it,” said he, “was Halley's 
comet, And that didn’t very long. 
This will be with us forever. The city of 
Boston is about to be reborn.” 

What Mayor Hynes was cheering about 
was the unveiling last week of a mam- 
moth project that will cost some S$1oo 
million and, on completion in 1962, will 
spread over twice as big an area as 
Manhattan’s famed Rockefeller 
The builder: Prudential Ins 
America, t U.S. 


vear after 


stay 


Center. 





second biggest insurance 
company (after Metropolitan Life). 

The Pru project, to be built on-a 31- 
acre site in Boston’s Back Bay area near 
Copley Square, will transform a gritty 
industrial area into a modern metal-and- 
glass city-within-a-city. Much of it will be 
built over the train vards of the Boston 
& Albany Railroad. Huge pilings will be 
driven into the ground to form a founda- 
tion for the project’s centerpiece: a $ 
million skyscraper, 50 stories tall, 409% of 
which will be used by Prudential for its 
regional headquarters. Around its huge 
tower, the Pru will also build a complex of 
airy, modern stores. an Soo-seat restau- 
rant, a series of smaller apartment towers 
housing 1,250 families. In addition, the 
Pru will probably help finance a 1,000- 
room hotel on the site, which will be one 
of Boston’s biggest. and the city itself will 
spend up to $7,500,000 for a circular, 
6,000-seat auditorium and _ convention 
hall, Finally, as a bow to modern, motor- 
ized living, the new Center will have un- 
derground parking for 5,000 cars, and 
since the buildings will take up only 30% 
of the site, the entire project will be land- 
scaped with tree-shaded plazas and malls, 
reflecting pools, fountains and sculpture. 

For the Pru, the new Boston center 
was one more move in President Carroll 
M. Shanks’s campaign to decentralize the 
company’s insurance and investment busi- 
ness, put it in closer touch with its cus- 
tomers around the U.S. Since 1948, Pres- 
ident Shanks has spent millions to move 
large chunks of the Pru’s business from 
its Newark headquarters to regional offices 





in Los Angeles, Houston, Minneapolis, 
Jacksonville. Toronto and Chicago. Said 
Shanks: “Our projects apparently stimu- 


lated other people to invest and press for- 
ward for a developing local economy. The 
same will be true in Boston. We expect 
more and more investments to go into 
New England to bring it the glory and 
prosperity it deserves.” 
a wen '.0 

Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., which 
once considered moving its home from 
Manhattan to suburban Westchester 


| County, last week announced plans for a 








Verner Reed 
PRUDENTIAL’S SHANKS 
Better than a comet. 


new office in the city. Next year Union 
Carbide will start work on a 52-story, 
$46 million steel-and-glass skyscraper on 
the Park Avenue site of the old Marguery 
hotel, expects to move in early in 1960. 


BUSINESS ABROAD 


Electronics from Germany 

Twelve years ago Max Grundig was just 
another drummed-out German quarter- 
master private, with a headful of ideas 
and a handful of tools. But he had neither 
money nor shop with which to put them 
to work. Today Grundig is Germany’s 
No. 1 radio-set maker, claims to be Eu- 


GeRMANY’S RADIOMAKER GRUNDIG 
More thane toy. 
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A noted research man 
finds a fact that 
can’t be put down 


in black and white 


by A. C. NIELSEN, JR. 


Executive Vice President, 
A. C. Nielsen Company 
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Curbstone artists from Wausau’s Junior High School and Wausau visitor Mr. Niclsen 
get a lesson in art and observation from instructor Don Crawford. 


P “Every time I'm near a construction job, I have 
> to stop and see what's going on. They were re- 
pairing a street when I was in Wausau so, of 
course, I joined the crowd along the curb. 

“Then I discovered I was right in the middle 
of an art class from the Wausau Junior High 
School. I watched those boys as they'd take a good look at the 
busy scene in front of them and then sketch what they'd seen. 
*This makes sense} I said to myself. ‘These youngsters are 
learning how to observe and record their observation! 

“I'm a great believer in that. Naturally, I suppose, because 
I'm associated with a company whose business is observing. As 
a market research organization, we watch and record the prog- 
ress branded merchandise makes in stores. 

“An interesting thought struck me as I observed Wausau 
and its people. Here is a city that has become a famous brand 
name. Not a name on a package of merchandise but a name 
that identifies a good way of life. An attitude and a manner 
of living as closely distinguishable as any trade-mark. 

“That's the kind of information you can’t record in a sta- 
tistical table and show on a trend chart. But I could sense it 
and knew it for something mighty worthwhile as I visited 
Wausau, Wisconsin.” 


We thank Mr. Nielsen for his comments on our Wausau 
“brand” of life. We try to make it our brand of busi- 
ness, too. Our business is insurance. We write all lines 
of fire and casualty and we are one of the largest in the 
field of workmen’s compensation. Discover our brand 
of doing business. See our representative (consult your 
telephone directory) or write us in Wausau, Wisconsin. 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 
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"I enjoyed visiting the home of Mr. and Mrs. Carl Hansen in 
Wausau. They have one of our Audimeters on their TV set. It 
automatically records their pattern of listening. By collecting 
data we can tell advertisers how their programs rate. Mrs. Han- 
sen was canning pickle relish from her home-grown ingredients. 
She gave me a sample, It sure rated tops to my taste.” 
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$25,000,000 
The May Stores Realty Corporation 


(A wholly-owned subsidiary of The May Department Stores Company) 


General Mortgage Bonds, 
5% Sinking Fund Series, due February 15, 1977 


Price 99.50% 


(and accrued interest from February 1, 1957) 


Upon request, a copy of a Prospectus describing these securities and the 
business of the Company may be obtained within any State from any 
Underwriter who may regularly distribute it within such State. The 
offering is made only by means of the Prospectus and this announcement 
is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of any offer to buy securities, 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. Lehman Brothers 


January 31, 1957. 





AUTOMATIC ACCOUNTING 
<a THAT FITS THE 
SMALL-BUSINESS BUDGET 


Right! The Burroughs Director Accounting 
Machine gives you automatic accounting at a 
price that fits nearly any budget. And the small 
initial investment will pay for itself long 
before you fully tax-depreciate your Director. 


The Director gives you big-machine features 
galore: fast front feed, automatic carriage 
tabulating, many others. 


No wonder so many small- and medium-sized 
Burroughs Director businesses find the Director makes any 

ing ; accounting system faster, thriftier, more 
Accounting Machines are accurate! Send for complete details— 













priced as low as 5675 including descriptive booklet-—today, 
| 
BURROUGHS CORPORATION « Detroit 32, Michigan | 
Please tell me how the Burroughs Director Accounting Machine can | 
save me time and money. | 
NAME - l 
BUSINESS ADDRESS____ ee eT 
| 
ZONE STATE. I 
Burroughs” and “Director” are T-110 | 
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rope’s biggest. At 48 he is owner and ram- 
rodding boss of a 13.000-worker, six-plant 
electronics business that last year grossed 
some $50 million on sales of 900,000 
radios, TV sets, phonographs and record- 
ers. Almost half were exported, including 
big shipments to the U.S., where Grundig 
sets are marketed by Majestic Interna- 
tional Corp. and DeJur-Amsco Corp. 

Last week Grundig started to move his 
middle-cost and high-quality production 
talents beyond the electronics field. He 
took over more than 50% interest in 
Germany's famed Triumph-Werke. which 
does a $17 million yearly business manu- 
facturing typewriters, office equipment, 
bicycles. As with all his other investments, 
every pfennig he paid was Grundig’s own. 

Do It Yourself. Grundig, who quit 
school at 14 to be an electrician’s appren- 
tice, was mustered out of the German 
army in 1944 to operate a small plant 
making radio transformers and coils. At 
war's end he went back to his home town 
of Fiirth and set up shop in a few flea- 
ridden rented rooms. He hoped to make 
radios, which were scarce and rationed. 
But the Allies forbade production of ra- 
dio equipment. However, they did permit 
the manufacture of toys. so Grundig 
turned out a “toy”: a knocked-down “Do- 
It-Yourself” radio kit. He took advance 
orders and deposits from retailers to 
finance the deal, sold 75.000 as fast as he 
could make them, even though buyers had 
to scrounge the tubes on the black market. 
To expand, he leased a city-owned grazing 
meadow and put up four small frame 
sheds. Says Grundig: “It was a great 
chance to start from scratch, We inher- 
ited no inefficient plant layouts, no tra- 
dition that had to be respected.” 

Do It for Less. When the ban on 
radiomaking was lifted, Grundig expanded 
fast by marrying German craftsmanship 
to U.S. production-line methods. He was 
greatly helped by Germany’s low wage 
scales, pruned the bill further by employ- 
ing women in 60% of the jobs. 

Every year he had ‘a new sales hit. In 
1950 he mass-produced Germany’s first 
ultra-high-frequency radios, in 1951 its 
first pushbutton tuning. In 1953 he star- 
tled West Germany by selling a TV set 
for less than 1,000 marks ($238). In 1954 
he brought out the first tape recorders 
priced under 500 marks, sold 100,000 of 
them in two years. Then Grundig intro- 
duced his small, low-priced “Stenorette” 
tape dictating machine ($169.50 in the 
U.S.), sold 100,000 in 18 months. 

For his success Grundig offers a simple 
explanation: “I guess I just have the right 
nose,” i.e., he knows what kind of goods 
will open pocketbooks from Fiirth to 
Fort Worth. 


PERSONNEL 


New Faces 

@ Arthur B. Langlie, 56, G.O.P. conven- 
tion keynoter in 1956, became president 
of McCall Corp., succeeding Marvin 
Pierce, 63, who was made chairman of the 
board. Langlie, who served an unprece- 
dented three terms as Washington gov- 
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but Crane makes more valves ‘Sv than anyone else 
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People 
in glass houses 
use Ramset ' 


ja ULPEE EERE 





Every panel is glass and every frame 
is fastened with RAMseT on the new 
buildings at Corning Glass Works! 
Ramset anchored the entire glass 
exterior—and did it faster, easier and 
better than any method ever tried. 
Setting fasteners is as easy as pull- 
ing a trigger; requires no hose, wire 
or equipment to drag. Operator 
carries the power in his pocket. 


SAVED 20% IN TIME COSTS 
Contractor set a conservative figure 
of 20% saving in labor as compared 
with old-style fastening methods. 
Frames went up quickly and easily. 

Fastenings which once took 15 min- 
utes of drilling and filling are done in 
less than one minute with RAMSET. 

For new construction or mainte- 
nance, inside or out, RAMseT is the 
versatile fastening system for concrete 
or steel. 

New catalog tells complete story; 
shows how you can use RAMSET. 
Write for your free copy today! 


—d 





Shure,Set 


hammer-in 
fastening tools 


k 
made by Ramset, to speed wor 
cement block, masonry. 


iterature, too! 
PATENTS PENOING 


on brick, 
Ask for Sure-Set | 


Research and Administration Center, 

Corning Glass Works, Corning, New York 
Architect: Harrison & Abramowitz ond Abbe, N.Y, 
Contractor: George A. Fuller Co., N.Y. 

Curtain walls and reversible windows: 

Adams & Westlake, Elkhort 


Ramset Fastening Si ystem 





12139-L BEREA ROAD + CLEVELAND 11, OHIO 
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ernor (1940, 1948, 1952) and was de- 
feated last November for the U.S. Senate, 
was picked for McCall’s by California 
Financier Norton Simon (Ohio Match 
Co., Hunt Foods, Harbor Plywood), who 
began buying McCall stock in 1954 and 
now commands a controlling 35%. New 
Publisher Langlie was also elected as ninth 
pro-Simon director on the 17-man board. 
@ Francis A. Johnson, 48, vice president 
of Endicott Johnson, became fourth presi- 
dent of the 63-year-old shoe company 
succeeding his cousin, Charles F. Johnson 
Jr., 69, who became chairman of the 
board. Frank Johnson, grandson of the 
firm’s founder, George F., and son of its 
second president, George W., began at the 
bottom as a tennis-sneaker worker in 
1931, eventually managed two of the 
company’s three upstate New York plants, 
served nine years as vice president of the 
flourishing family business (1956 net: 
$2,771,158), which is now the second 








biggest U.S. manufacturer in the low- 
and medium-priced fields (first: Interna- 
tional Shoe Co.). 

@ Henry S. Reddig, 49, a leader of a suc- 
cessful stockholders’ fight for control of 
Minneapolis-Moline in 1955, was elected 
president, succeeding W. C. MacFarlane, 
74, president since the farm implement 
company was founded in 1929, who be- 
comes vice chairman of the board. Henry 
Reddig, an Oklahoman who worked first 
as Montgomery Ward's chief accountant 
while studying at night, has bought and 
sold several Ohio companies with his 
brother Edward, now chairman of Minne- 
apolis-Moline, and is still president-owner 
of Cleveland’s toolmaking Maxwell Co. 
The Reddigs began investing heavily in 
Minneapolis-Moline based on its growth 
potential, though its earnings have fallen 
92% since 1950. The Reddigs plan to 
diversify into heavy industrial machinery 
and highway equipment. 





MILES TONES 





Married. Mike Todd, 49, (born Avrom 
Hirsch Goldbogen), stem-winding, cigar- 
chewing Hollywood entrepreneur ( Around 
the World in 80 Days); and Elizabeth 
Taylor, 24, brunette cinemactress ( Giant); 
both for the third time, a week after her 
Mexican divorce from Cinemactor Michael 
(The Egyptian) Wilding: in Puerto 
Marqués, Mexico. 


Married, Rogers (“The Rajah”) Horns- 
by, 60, terrible-tempered longtime (1915- 
26) St. Louis Cardinals’ infielder, who 
holds modern big-league baseball's highest 
one-year batting average (.424, in 1924), 
has headed Chicago's Mayor Daley Youth 
Foundation since 1955; and Bookkeeper 
Marjorie Bernice Porter, 50; he for the 
third time, she for the second; in Chicago. 


Died. Paulina Longworth Sturm, 31, 
granddaughter of President Theodore 
Roosevelt, much-publicized onetime Valen- 
tine Day baby of Speaker of the House 
(1925-31) Nicholas Longworth and T.R.’s 
daughter Alice Roosevelt Longworth; ap- 
parently after an overdose of sleeping 
pills, five years after the death of her 
husband, Author-Artist Alexander Mc- 
Cormick Sturm; in Washington, D.C. 


Died. Helene Costello, 53. onetime bru- 
nette silent-film star (Good Time Charley, 
Lights of New York), sister of the late 
John Barrymore's blonde third wife, Cine- 
mactress Dolores Costello, and daughter 
of oldtime Broadway and Hollywood idol 
Maurice Costello; of pneumonia, five days 
after she was committed to the Patton 
State Hospital for narcotics addiction 
(destitute and ailing, she had spent much 
of her time since 1938 in a tuberculosis 
sanatorium and an actors’ home); in Nor- 
walk, Calif. 


Died. Harry (“The Lunchbox”) Lunde- 
berg, 55, big (6 ft. 24 in., 190 Ibs.), 
barnacle-encrusted boss (since 1936) of 


the right-wing A.F.L. Sailors’ Union of 
the Pacific, and president since 1955 of 
the A.F.L.-C.1.0. Maritime Trades De- 
partment; of a heart attack; in Bur- 
lingame, Calif. Tattooed, Norwegian-born 
Harry Lundeberg never ducked a water- 
front strike or a dock brawl, feuded for 
years with the West Coast longshoremen’s 
left-wing Boss Harry Bridges (and once 
got a smashed jaw from a C.1.0.-swung 
baseball bat), had an old syndicalist’s 
hatred of both Communists and capitalists 
(“Squeeze the shipowners . . . make them 
lose dough’’). 


Died. Friedrich von Paulus, 66, one- 
time Wehrmacht field marshal who led 
the ill-fated German Sixth Army at the 
decisive World War II Battle of Stalin- 
grad, sold out to the Russians after his 
capture; of a stroke; in Dresden, East 
Germany. 


Died. Carl Byoir, 68, onetime patent- 
medicineman (Nuxated Iron, Seedol, 
Kelpamalt). who in 1930 founded Carl 
Byoir & Associates, built the firm into one 
of the U.S.’s most successful publicity and 
propaganda mills; of cancer; in Manhat- 
tan, Drumbeater Byoir pounded out copy 
for all comers (among the early benefici- 
aries of his press-agentry: Trigger-happy 
Cuban Dictator Gerardo Machado, Nazi 
Germany's Tourist Information Office, 
President Roosevelt’s Birthday Balls for 
infantile paralysis), in 1946 was fined 
$5,000 in a federal court for conspiring 
with the A. & P. chain-store firm to violate 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act (he set up 
dummy trade and citizens’ groups, helped 
keep in committee a New York State tax 
bill that would have cost A. & P. $2,000,- 
ooo a year). A Byoir maxim: “If the truth 
doesn’t sound believable, don’t tell it.” 





Died. Howard Brubaker, 74, puckish 
paragrapher (1925-50) for The New York- 
er; of cancer; in Westport, Conn. 
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Silent as the stars...then, 


The quiet blanket of stars above your head is an inferno 
to the astronomer's eye. 

Constantly moving in fiery galaxies, these exploding, 
flaming, glowing bodies haven't had a dull moment in 
their multi-billion-year existence as mammoth nuclear 
energy furnaces. 

Keeping in mind their total stillness, as we perceive 
them, and their blazing, crashing, slamming velocity 
as we know them—let's come down to earth for a look 
inside a company where something like this spectacular 
universe is being studied and used, in miniature. 

Subject of this Stromberg-Carlson research is “stereo- 
tronics’’—the world of the solid state. No scurrying 
electrons spilling through tenuous gases or racing 
through vacuum, here. The matériel of “stereotronics” is 
solid. But, as in the world of the stars—the physical 


stillness is only apparent. 


What's really happening is the equivalent of WHOOSH! 





Automation-produced Printed Circuit 


whoosh! 


A TRANSISTOR responds, in micro-seconds, to a 
tiny impulse and passes orders to a large electric 
current to do a job. 


| A THERMISTOR puts its postage-stamp size 
j against a giant of electric force and lets the latter 
pass through only as required. 


@& A MAGNETIC CORE can “report” by a burst of 


(—1 energy that something has or hasn't occurred. 


& A DIODE acts as a traffic cop on pre-determined 
electronic signals, passing some, barring others. 


Application? To guided missiles. To the homing of 
“blind” planes. To computers. To radar read-out sys- 
tems. To record-keeping on teletype switching systems. 
To anything which can be done better by electronics. 

If you have a question about how electronics can 
help your business to grow, we invite you to get in 
touch with Stromberg-Carlson. 





“There is nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carlson” 


SC STROMBERC-CARLSON COMPANY GD 


> ate A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 6 
RG” General Offices and Factories at Rochester, N. Y.—West Coast plants at San Diego and Los Angeles, Calif. No 


Civilian and Military Electronic Products @ Telephones and Central Office XY® Dial Equipment, Pagemaster®, Relays and Swit 


© Sound Systems, Radio and Hi-Fi 











and from coast to coast... 


PAPERS 


NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER 
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Nekoosa Bond © Nekoosa Ledger @ Nekoosa 
Duplicator @ Nekoosa Mimeo @ Nekoosa Manifold 
Nekoosa Offset © Nekoosa Master-Lucent 

Nekoosa Opaque @ and companion ARDOR Papers 


Backed by 70 years of papermaking 
ss, Nekoosa Papers are modern 





pre 
papers—made to perform perfectly 
on modern office equipment. For 
letterheads and envelopes—and 
most every business form—there are 
Nekoosa Papers in a wide choice 

of colors, weights and finishes. 
Thousands of printers can supply 
them... more than 135 Nekoosa 
Paper Merchants distribute them. 


COMPANY ° PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 








CINEMA 


The New Pictures 
Albert Schweitzer (Hill-Anderson), 


filmed mostly in Africa by Erica Ander- 
son under appalling technical difficulties, 
is a beautifully photographed, badly col- 
ored, thoroughly interesting biography of 
a gifted, practical humanitarian. 

The great experience of Schweitzer’s 
youth, as he says in the commentary he 
wrote for the film, was that of suffering. 
As the son of a Protestant preacher in 
Alsace, he was rejected by the other boys 
in his village as a highborn brat, and the 
rejection made him, he says, almost mor- 
bidly sensitive to the sufferings of others. 
Although in his 20s he became famous as 
organist, philosopher, theologian, he never 
stopped wondering what he could do to 
ease the world’s pain. At 30, he abandoned 
fame, plunged into medicine, determined 
to spend his life as a missionary doctor 
in French Equatorial Africa. “Man be- 
longs to man,” he wrote. ““Man has claims 
on man. . . One who escapes misfortune 
should render thanks by doing something 
to relieve suffering.” 

The rest of the picture is a fairly can- 
did camera record of how Schweitzer to- 
day, half a century after he made the 
central decision of his life, is still paying 
humanity’s claim. His hospital at Lamba- 
réné, two days up the Ogowe River, is a 
rough compound of iron-roofed wooden 
shacks in a jungle clearing. Schweitzer and 
his small staff—three doctors, nine nurses 
—work with comparatively crude instru- 
ments (complicated medical gadgets in- 
variably break down in the jungle cli- 
mate). They have modern drugs, but they 
do not despise the native alexins. Says 
Schweitzer: “I have not wanted to intro- 
duce these simple people to techniques 
and tools upon which they might learn to 
depend, and which would be unavailable 
to them [in] their own communities.” 

The film conveys a strong impression 
that Schweitzer is a forceful personality 
in whom will and energy are more appar- 
ent than saintliness. He is gruff but grand- 
fatherly with his native patients, appears 
relieved when he can spend a couple of 
hours at his manuscripts or, best of all, 
in the company of his prize possession: 
a heat-resistant, termite-repellent piano, 
Schweitzer has said that he did not go to 
Africa to civilize but to atone. 





Three Brave Men (20th Century-Fox) 
is based on the famous Chasanow case 
(Tre, May 10, 1954 ef seg.), which in 
one fell scandal discredited the Navy's 
existing security program. But are bum- 
bling bureaucrats the villains of the piece? 
Not at all. “This,” the studio declares 
with unblinking self-gratulation, “is the 
story the Navy wanted told... of the 
lengths to which [ governmental] agencies 
will go to safeguard the sacred rights of 
individuals . . . of an Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy who has the moral courage to 
discover and publicly admit his mistake.” 

When the moviemakers are through 
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Two Great Companies Speed Important 
Business Operations, Slash Clerical Costs 


Every day more and more progressive firms like those 
described here are simplifying and speeding major 
business operations with the revolutionary one-writing 
method made possible by modern Copyflex copying 
machines. You surely can, too! 


With Copyflex, you write basic information only once 
—the entire series of copies needed to complete any 
systematized business operation are mechanically re- 
produced from the original. You eliminate the big cost 
and delay for retyping or rewriting constant informa- 
tion from one form to another. This frees personnel 
for other important work, gives you tighter control of 
operations, saves thousands of dollars. 


Copyflex machines are clean, odorless, economical- 
letter-size copies cost less than a penny each for 
materials. Copyflex will fit readily into your present 
systems. Mail coupon today—it can mean important 
savings of time and money for you! 


BRUNING 
Copytlex 


Offices in 37 Cities of the U. S. and Canada 


Copies anything typed, written, 
printed or drawn on ordinary 
translucent paper—in seconds. 


CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC., 4700 MONTROSE AVE., CHICAGO 41, ILL. 
In Canoda: Charles Bruning Co. (Canada) Ltd., 105 Church St., Toronto 1, Ont. 
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Standard Brands, Inc.—famous pro- 
ducers of such top quality grocery 
products as Fleischmann’sYeast,Chase 
& Sanborn Coffee, Tender Leaf Tea, 
Royal Desserts and Nuts—uses Copy- 
flex to reproduce customer invoices 
from salesmen's written orders. Copy- 
flex eliminates slow, costly retyping of 
basic information from one form to 
another, sharply reduces clerical work. 





Harley-Davidson Co,, America’s larg- 
est manufacturer of motorcycles, uses 
Copyflex to produce over 250,000 docu- 
ments involved in production control 
annually. Operation cards are written 
only once. Copies made by Copyflex, 
without further writing, serve as pro- 
duction orders and other production 
control reports. Copyflex has cut cleri- 
cal work approximately 80%, given 
tighter control over production. 











Copyfiex Desk Top Model 110 copies orig- 
inals 11 inches wide by any length. Only 
$555. Other models available to copy 
originals up to 46 inches wide. 














r-— 
| CHARLES BRUNING CO., Dept. 21-A 
| 4700 Montrose Ave., Chicago 41, Ill. l 
| Please send me information on the Copyflex process and | 
| machi , ? | 
achines. 
Name- Title 
| Company é a ! 
| Address _ _ : 
l «¢ I 
City County SS EE 
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Attorney-Engineer 
for “Big Inch’ pipe- 
lines—that’s John L. 
Haley, a member of 
two State Bar Asso- 
ciations. Formerly 
with the U. S. Engi- 
neers, his work has 
been pipeline right- 
of-way problems for the past eight 
years. He and his Rambler have 
seen some mighty rugged duty in 
open country. Here’s what he says 
about Rambler: 


“BEST ALL AROUND CAR” 


"In my profession, we are 
on the road constantly. 

Our cars are our homes 12 
hours of every day. On the 
average job we drive three 
to four thousand miles per 
month and I find Rambler the 
best all around car I have 
ever used; it is one of my 
most prized possessions." 





V7 


John L. Haley 


ok * * 


Why does Rambler thrive on pun- 
ishment that shakes other cars 
apart? All-welded single unit con- 
struction! It gives Rambler a double 
lifetime of serv- 
ice. Reason why 
Rambler is offi- “ 
cially first in 
resale value 
among all low-priced cars. Test the 
’57 Rambler V-8 or 6 today! At 
Hudson dealers. At Nash dealers. 


FREE to the 


hard-of-hearing! 
REGULAR #2920 vaLUE 


Free one-year subscription 
to introduce the new magazine 
about hearing problems 


The publishers of Better Hearing 
Magazine want you to discover the 
inspiration of reading how others 
have found happiness and success 
by solving their hearing problems. 
Invaluable to anyone who wears, or 
should wear, a hearing aid. (Many 
think they need a hearing aid and 
find they don’t.) Already nearly a 
million readers. To receive free sub- 
scription, send name and address of 
hard-of-hearing person to: Editor, 
Better Hearing Magazine, Dept.740C, 
445 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
No charge, no obligation to renew. 











polishing up the brass, they tell the story 
of Bernie Goldsmith (Ernest Borgnine }— 
which is substantially that of Abraham 
Chasanow, After 22 years of governmental 


| service. Goldsmith is abruptly suspended 


as a security risk. When the whispering 
campaign gets going. he is shunned by his 
neighbors as a Communist, but his friends 
rally round and. as a studio release some- 
what mysteriously explains, “risk public 
approbation to defend his name.” When 
his lawyer (Ray Milland) wins a hearing 
several months later, Goldsmith wins a 
recommendation for reinstatement. Rul- 
ing overruled. 

Goldsmith and his friends stage public 
indignation meetings, force the Navy 
(Dean Jagger) to reinvestigate the case. 
The second look reveals that all the infor- 
mation lodged against Goldsmith was ob- 
tained from his personal enemies or from 
well-known cranks (the studio, boldly 
risking public approbation, calls them 
“over-zealous patriots”). In the end Gold- 
smith, like Chasanow, wins back ‘his job, 
along with full back pay. Whereupon the 
moviemakers timidly but firmly point the 
obvious moral: in time of ideological war, 
when it is perhaps essential for the pop- 
ulace to be armed with intellectual weap- 
ons, there are bound to be some casualties. 
There might be fewer if people would 
learn to distinguish between responsible 
sentries and vengeful snipers, between 
democracy’s careful sergeants and _ its 
trigger-happy fools. 


Slander (M-G-M) takes a candid peep 
into the keyhole press, which in recent 
years has made a multimillion-dollar busi- 
ness out of character assassination. On the 
face of it, the picture is just Hollywood's 
way of swatting one of its more irritating 
fleas: most of the people who have been 
smeared by the scandal magazines are 
movie stars. But in a deeper sense the 
moviemakers have served the public too. 
For in the pursuit of the principal villain 
they also take a swipe or two at his 
accomplices—at the readership which 
settles in cloudlike millions on the gar- 
bage which the scandal sheets provide. 

“Ye shall know the truth” is the pious 
text to which Real Truth magazine cyni- 
cally subscribes in its impious operations, 
“and the truth shall make you free.” The 
kind of truth that Real Truth publishes 
has made its publisher (Steve Cochran) 
free of financial worries. Once a nickel- 
and-dime pressagent for a string of strip- 
pers, he can now afford to have the Rolls 
brought round to a Park Avenue address. 
But then all at once circulation. and with 
it Cochran's elegant new world, begins to 
crumble. “What we need,” he storms at 
his harried staff, “is a really big piece 
of dirt.” 

To get it, Scandalmonger Cochran turns 
to blackmail. He puts the bite on a small- 
time puppeteer (Van Johnson) who knows 
something scandalous about a_ big-time 
actress. Spill it, says Cochran, or I'll spill 
what I know about you—a four-year 
prison term for armed (with a knife) 
assault and robbery. Johnson goes into 
an almighty pucker, all the tighter be- 
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ANN BiytH & VAN JOHNSON 
The natural way for a woman to feel? 


cause, at the moment the threat is made, 
he has just made a hit with a television 
show of his own; all the more painful 
because his wife (Ann Blyth) finds it 
easier to abandon her sense of humanity 
than the hope of Connecticut. “I could 
not love you, dear, so well,” she seems 
to say. “loved I not honor less’—and the 
shocking thing about the situation is that 
her attitude is presented as the normal, 
natural way for a woman to feel. 

For all that, the hero stands firm, and 
the villain gets his comeuppance in a 
flourish of gunfire that echoes some loud 
reports heard in the scandal magazine 
business last fall. At the fade, moviegoers 
may want to stand up and cheer for the 
film’s honorable intentions, but some may 
also squirm at its probable effect on a 
kind of business in which every knock 
may be a circulation boost. 


Current & CHoice 

The Young Stranger. A_teen-ager’s 
candid-camera view of his father’s pa- 
rental delinquency: compellingly played 
by James MacArthur, James Daly, Kim 
Hunter (Time, Jan. 28). 

The Rainmaker. Forecast: sunny com- 
edy, with spells of metaphysical driz- 
zle (Burt Lancaster). occasional electric 
storms (Katharine Hepburn), romantic 
sunset (Time, Dec. 31). 

The Teahouse of the August Moon. 
Menu: tee-hee (scented with sociology) 
and a side dish of red-white-and-blue- 
striped slapstick, charmingly served by 
Marlon Brando, Glenn Ford, Machiko 
Kyo (Time, Dec. 10). 

Around the World in 80 Days. Pro- 
ducer Mike Todd, with the help of Jules 
Verne, 46 stars and $6,000,000, has cre- 
ated the most spectacular travelogue ever 
seen on the screen (Time, Oct. 29). 

Wee Geordie. A stiff comic punch de- 
livered by the British; with Bill Travers, 
Alastair Sim (Time, Oct. 29). 
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GUARDIAN of 





tomorrow’s 


leisure 


Guardian's flexible-age retirement plan lets you retire when 


you want — lets you decide when you know what you want. 
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Peacock Path 


A Lecacy (311 pp.J—Sybille Bedford 
—Simon & Schuster ($3.50). 








Julius von Felden stood with sink 
ing heart in Berlin's Reichseisenbahnhofs- 
vorstandsamt (Station Master's Office 


Across from him, icy, stone-faced officials 
jotted down the long list of damages in- 
ticted by his three small charges, Robert 
Leon and Tzara. during the train journey 
from France (“1 Porcelain Washbasin 
with Lid, property of the Mittel-Euro 
paeische Schlafwagen Gesellschaft. 1 En- 
amelled Notice-Plate marked vERBOTEN, 
property of the Preussische Staats-Eisen- 
bahm,” etc. ). Julius begged the little mon- 
sters; “Now if you will only be good a lit- 
tle longer, you'll be in your own nice beds 
with a glass of delicious hot milk.” And 
grabbing Robert (who had skipped behind 
a vacant desk and gone to work with pen 
and rubber stamp), he rushed the trio off 
in search of a hotel. But not until day’s 
end did weary Julius find a place that was 
prepared to admit Robert, Léon and Tzara 

and even then, “they were taken up in 
the service lift.” Such is the inhumanity 
of man to chimpanzees. 

Von Felden’s pet chimps are among the 
best of dozens of characters in A Legacy, 
a first novel that British critics rated as 
the richest windfall of 1956, Clearly. 
Author Bedford has written not only a 
good novel but one that touches her 
contemporaries in a vital, highly sensitive 
nerve. That nerve is the anguished one of 
old Europe. A Legacy describes the Vic- 
torian and Edwardian heyday when well-to- 
do men and women wandered without let 
or hindrance in a network of social con- 
nections that yan from the tip of Scotland 
to the toe of Italy. They toiled not, nei- 
ther did they spin (except in diplomatic 
circles}, and Robert. Léon and Tzara struck 
them as being a lot more human than the 
middle and lower The broken, 
frontier-barred Europe of today is the “leg- 
acy” they left behind; their saddened 
heirs look back upon them not with the 
anger of indignation but with the hungry 
envy that an upright sparrow might feel 
for a bone-lazy peacock. 

Across the Pond. The peacock in its 
prime is shown by Author Bedford with 
the brilliance of an artist who can paint 
both a huge panorama and an Audubon 
closeup. Julius von Felden, feckless son of 
an ancient baronial house of Baden, has 
come to Berlin to marry Melanie, daugh- 
ter of the Jewish House of Merz—a plu- 
tocratic, rock-solid family that lives in 
a welter of steam heat, massive drapes 
and meals so continuous and_ gigantic 
that every room contains a deftly hid- 
den mousetrap. 

Julius’ and Melanie's main aim in life is 
not to get bored to death, so they wander 
feebly to Spain and France. their pock- 
ets full of Merz money. their lives empty 
of solid interests. When Melanie dies (of 
tedium), Julius their 


classes. 


tubercular leaves 
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Nove.ist Beprorp 
A stylist's style. 


daughter to be raised by the kindly Merzes, 
and marries an Englishwoman who is kind 
to his pets. The stalemated wanderings 
begin again: soon the cosmopolitan mill- 
pond is covered with the crisscrossing 
tracks of society's idle, discontented water 
beetles. The never-changing House of Merz 
is the center°and paymaster, and so long 
as it stands, all Europe plays upon its 
bounty, feeding the Merz gold into art. 
bric-a-brac, gambling debts, mistresses 
and “culture.” 

Toward Scandal. As surprising as the 
book itself is the identity of its author. 
Sybille Bedford was born in Germany of 
German-English parents, married and di- 
vorced an Englishman, has wandered all 
over the world as restlessly and aimlessly 





Bett 
BUILDER DE LESsEPs 
A doer's due. 








as her characters, and has blossomed forth 
in middle age (45) as a first-rate writer. 
She has pulled off the astonishing feat of 
writing cosmopolitan history in the high 
insular manner pioneered by such stylists 
as Aldous Huxley, Ronald Firbank, Ivy 
Compton-Burnett and Evelyn Waugh. All 
her characters—whether French 

British; whether Jewish, Catholic 
tic—pass under the same cool scrutiny. 
Theology. gastronomy, Prussian militar- 
ism, diplomacy, French art. are all inter- 
woven to make the final tapestry: every 
dropped thread is neatly picked up. A 
Legacy ends with the symbolic “Felden 
Scandal,” concerning Julius’ insane brother, 
a poor lunatic who had held a captain's 
commission and had even (by mistake) 
been decorated by the Kaiser. The howls 
of rage and the showers of mud that fol- 
low this disclosure mark the end of a 
mighty epoch, 

To cram so much into so little space, 
Author Bedford has used short, carefully 
chosen dabs of dialogue, which say little 
but speak volumes. By the end. most 
readers may be tired by a compression 
that forces them to guess at the essential 
meanings. But Legacy lives by its delight- 
fully tart and feline wit, and by its au- 
thor’s remarkable gift for capturing the 
breath of Europe past on the glass of 
fiction present. 


Giant Ditch Digger 


De Lessers or Suez (334 pp.|—Charles 
Beatty—Harper ($4.50). 


A bronze. bigger-than-life statue of Fer- 
dinand de Lesseps. builder of the Suez 
Canal, stood for 60 years in Port Said. 
Last December, as Egyptian demonstra- 
tors celebrated the withdrawal of the 
Franco-British invasion force, they ex- 
pressed their hatred of all things European 
by blowing up the statue. The great build- 
er would have been neither surprised nor 
resentful. Irrational violence, betrayal and 
humiliation dogged him all his long life 
without dampening his boundless opti- 
mism or shaking his firm belief in the 
essential goodness of man and the basic 
harmony of nations. 

Ferdinand de Lesseps was the ideal roth 
century man, a living embodiment of the 
“poetry of capitalism.” His cheerful cry 
“Open the world to the people!’ 
echoed by the industrialists and investors 
of his time. The Suez Canal was 
only a beginning: De Lesseps dreamed of 
making an inland sea in the Sahara Des- 
ert, and of uniting Paris, Moscow, Peking 
and Bombay with a vast intercontinental 
railway. 

Overweight Heir. The idea for the Suez 
Canal fired De Lesseps’ imagination when 
he was 27 years old. Born into a French 
diplomatic family in 1805. De Lesseps 
had arrived in Alexandria as a consular 
official, and read a memoir on the Suez 
project written by one of Napoleon's 
aides during the occupation of Egypt 34 
vears before. He became a close friend of 
Said, the overweight heir to the Egyptian 
throne, by giving him free access to the 
consulate kitchen while the boy's militant 
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father was trying to starve him into a 
semblance of manly vigor. Sixteen years 
were to pass before Said and De Lesseps 
met again. Then, pudgy Said was the ruler 
of Egypt and Ferdinand had resigned from 
the consular service. Said Pasha invited 
De Lesseps to come to Egypt, was quickly 
won over to the canal project. 

The canal cost 453 million francs to 
build. More than a hundred million cubic 
feet of earth were moved in ten years. De 
Lesseps was accused of employing slave 
labor by using the corvée (impressment 
of workers), but when the practice was 
halted and the fellahin laid down their 
primitive picks and baskets, the work 
went on faster than before with free labor 
and the rapid development of steam- 
powered excavators. De Lesseps’ real road- 
blocks lay not in the sand and rock of the 
Sinai desert but in the chancellories and 
salons of Europe. In France envious ri- 
vals—including the Saint-Simonian So- 
cialists—tried to take the canal away from 
De Lesseps. In London successive British 
governments first derided the idea, then 
worked to block construction of the canal, 
then bought shares in it, and finally oc- 
cupied Egypt to secure military control 
of the new route to India. De Lesseps 
spent as much time rushing about Europe 
to put out fires as he did in digging. But 
the canal was built, England placated, and 
in 1869 the waters of the Mediterranean 
and the Red Sea were joined directly for 
the first time—more than 3,000 years 
after the earliest known attempt, using 
the Nile as a connecting link, was sup- 
posedly made by the legendary Pharaoh 
Sesostris. 

Lockless Canal. De Lesseps was a doer 
in private as well as public life. He mar- 
ried twice and fathered 17 children (the 
last when he was 80). At the age of 74 
he eagerly met the challenge of Panama, 
and the result was a fiasco. Age had bred 
in him not mellowness but arrogance. 
Yellow fever, corruption and his own stub- 
bornness (he insisted on building a canal 
without locks despite the mountains and 
rivers the waterway must cross) ruined 
the project after ten years of exhausting 
labor. De Lesseps was forced to admit de- 
feat, and only the selfless courage of his 
son Charles, who took the burden of re- 
sponsibility on himself, saved De Lesseps 
from the ignominy of jail. But 25 years 
later the Panama Canal became a reality. 

In this admiring book Author Charles 
Beatty, nephew of Admiral Earl Beatty, 
Britain’s World War I naval hero, writes 
a passionate defense of all the acts of 
Ferdinand de Lesseps’ life. The biogra- 
pher's adulation prevents the reader from 
discovering the man beneath the trappings 
of the hero, But of De Lesseps’ effect on 
his time and on history, there is no doubt. 
The world still struggles clumsily with the 
problems he posed, and still has need of 
men like De Lesseps, who always “expect- 
ed to meet friends rather than enemies, 
yet was always sword in hand, ready to 
defend a personal faith: that men were 
fundamentally good, that good prevails 
over evil, that therefore war at last will 
yield to peace.” 
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Notes from Downunderground 


Empire OF Fear (351 pp.)—Vladimir 
and Evdokia Petrov—Praege ($5). 


True patriots all; for be it understood 

We left our country for our country’s 
good... 

—George Barrington 

(Australian ex-convict poet), 1796 


It is improbable that Vladimir and 
Evdokia Petrov ever heard this cynical 
rhyme from the period when Australia was 
an English convict colony. But it might 
well have applied to the two Soviet citizens 
in 1954 when they left the service of the 
Russian secret police and were granted 





Les Dwyer 


Tue Perrovs 
Happy ina bloody force. 


asylum in Australia. The story of the Pet- 
rovs—as they tell it themselves—is fasci- 
nating and informative on two counts. It 
gives a salutary refresher course in the 
feeding and breeding habits of the pes- 
tiferous swarm of Soviet agents at work 
outside Russia. And it gives a self-portrait 
of the “new” Soviet citizen to whom 
freedom is a myth and all the Christian 
charities of Western life are not even a 
memory. Moreover, unlike the stories of 
Kravchenko in the U.S., Gouzenko in Can- 
ada or Krivitsky in Europe, the Petrovs’ 
Australian adventure has an unconscious 
touch of high comedy, together with its 
low politics. 

Born for Tomorrow. The Petrovs were 
children of peasants. First war, then the 
Revolution, disrupted the life of the primi- 
tive villages in which they were born—his 
in Siberia, hers near Moscow. The two 
entered the sinister service of the MVD, 
after apprenticeship in the Red Youth Or- 
ganization, as happily and naturally as am- 
bitious U.S. youngsters would take a job 
with General Motors. Each had early ex- 
periences of hardship that evoke the lower 
depths of Gorky. (Evdokia was hung by 





her heels in a barn and whipped by a 
grandfather because she had picked a cu- 
cumber; Vladimir went hungry because 
the family horse he tried to sell to the 
White army was too poor.) But they 
worked their dutiful way up as career 
Communists, and for these ex-peasants, 
the new life was rich. 

Vladimir rated annual vacations with 
other tired terrorists, new warm clothes, 
passes to an excellent restaurant and to 
“any bathhouse.” Both had the feeling 
they had been born for a bright tomorrow, 
despite some drawbacks, e.g., one of Vladi- 
mir’s vacations was spoiled a little by shop 
talk about executions. After Evdokia and 
Vladimir were married in 1940. they were 
an enviable and well-adjusted husband- 
and-wife team in the world’s bloodiest po- 
lice force. What went wrong with their 
lives? Posted to the Soviet embassy in 
Canberra, the Petrovs never had it so 
good. With his pay as colonel in the MVD 
—plus her pay as captain—they made 
$18,550, more than the salary of the Aus- 
tralian Prime Minister. But in contrast to 
the loose, shirt-sleeved, friendly Austra- 
lian society, the Petrovs lived a life be- 
tween nightmare and farce. 

The Barnyard. The Soviet embassy was 
a true enclave—an island of cruel and 
clownish Soviet life. The best part of the 
Petrovs’ book describes in detail the life of 
the higher Soviet bureaucracy: by a para- 
dox, the egalitarian theory of Communism 
has produced a pathologically heightened 
sense of status—so that life in the em- 
bassy went on by rules something like the 
pecking hierarchy observed by barnyard 
fowl. Mrs. Petrov got into hot water for 
having put a comic picture within eyeshot 
of Stalin’s portrait, and even hotter water 
when she was falsely accused of having 
thrown a pie at the ambassador's wife. 

However, work went on. The Russians 
had a derisive, unofficial code name for 
Canberra—"The Village’—and a cynical 
code name for the Australian Department 
of External Affairs—‘The “Bank,” i.e., a 
fund of information. “The Village” had its 
usual village idiots—Communists, sympa- 
thizers and plain simpletons who fed in- 
formation to Vladimir. He might have 
wound up his Australian tour of duty with 
an Order of Lenin but for one thing—the 
fall and execution of his boss in Moscow 
—Beria. As a Beria-tainted man, and ac- 
cording to Soviet protocol, both he and 
Evdokia were thus in mortal danger. 

Blowing the Gaff. The story of Petrov’s 
defection is well known (Time, April 26, 
1954). What the book makes clear is that 
it was not idealism but plain fear, plus a 
peasant’s nose for security which led to 
Vladimir's decision to blow the gaff on his 
elaborate downunderground. After Mrs. 
Petrov escaped the two Soviet goons who 
dragged her aboard a Moscow-bound 
plane, the Petrovs settled down in Aus- 
tralia, became citizens, are now supported 
and housed by the government. The case 
stands as a model case history of espio- 
nage—in which the final and usual grace 
note was supplied by Australia’s Opposi- 
tion Leader Herbert Vere Evatt, who 
loudly cried that the whole thing was a 
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Lone Stor boat travels shipshope in corrugated cartons fastened with Bostitch staples 


Huge stapled carton cuts boat packing time 50% 


Even in Texas, where you expect things 
on a grand scale, a corrugated carton big 
enough to hold a boat is big. 


A Texas boat builder wanted to re- 
place heavy wood crates for packaging 
14-foot boats. He preferred the smooth 
surface of paperboard, so the boats’ finish 
wouldn't be marred. But he had to have 
strength enough to support the boat's 
Y-ton weight. Rugged Bostitch staples 
solved the problem. 


The carton — biggest the box manu- 
facturer makes — arrives flat with its 
center seam already securely stitched 
with a Bostitch stitcher. Then using 
Bostitch staples, boat packers form the 
corners and join the telescoped sections. 
Finally, corrugated cushions are installed 


Fasten it better 
and faster with 


STAPLERS 
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and bottom and top sections stapled to- 
gether. This is all done in half the time 
needed to nail a wooden crate. 


The boat company likes the Texas-size 
assembly and freight savings of stapled 
cartons. Dealers like the way stapled 
cartons protect the boats. Of 3000 ship- 
ments, 2998 arrived in perfect condition. 
The other two were only slightly marred. 


Your fastening problem needn't be 
this big for big savings. There are 800 
Bostitch models to save time and money 
in home, factory and office. 


A call from you will bring one of 375 
Bostitch Economy Men located in 123 
cities in the U.S. and Canada, who will 
be glad to show you how. 


BOSTITCH 


Look up Bostitch in your 
Bostitch, 462 Mechanic Street, Westerly, R. I. 





Center joint of the huge container has been 
pre-stitched at the container factory with a 
fast, automatic Bostitch stitcher 


phone directory, or write: 


Please send me information on ways stapling helps shippers. 
Please send free bulletins thot show how stapling can cut my costs 
in other ways. 
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“foul conspiracy” to discredit him and 
the Labor Party. The Petrovs knew better. 
It is good Commonwealth form down 
under to call immigrants “New Austra- 
lians.” In the Petrovs, Australians got 
something newer than they bargained for 
—a new variant on the human race both 
pitiable and frightening. Yet, like the con- 
victs of 150 years ago who did a good 
turn to England by being transported to 
Australia, the Petrovs and the whole le- 
gion of Soviet defectors may appear in 
history as Russia’s truest patriots. 


Derring-Documentary 


THe Guns of Navarone (320 pp.J— 
Alistair MacLean—Doubleday ($3.95) 


Early in World War II a character 
called Alistair Digby-Vane-Trumpington 
(in Evelyn Waugh’s Put Out More Flags) 
asked his wife if she would mind if he 
joined the Commandos: “They have spe- 
cial knives and Tommy guns and knuckle- 
dusters; they wear rope-soled shoes.” 

“Bless you,” said Sonia. 

“They carry rope ladders round their 
waists and files sewn in the seams of their 
coats to escape with. D’you mind very 
much if I accept?” 

“No darling. I couldn’t keep you from 
the rope ladder. Not from the rope ladder 
I couldn't. I see that.” 

Like Digby-Vane-Trumpington. many 
writers cannot be kept from rope ladders; 
they love to swarm up the icy cliffs of 
fiction, creep up on reality in their rope- 
soled shoes and knock it out of commis- 
sion with those knuckle-dusters. In the 
van of these shock troops is British Novel- 
ist Alistair MacLean, who in H.M.S. Ulys- 
ses (Tre, Jan. 23, 1956) showed his 
ability to zero in with a battery of heavy 
clichés, fieldstrip and assemble a character 
in the dark, and tell an exciting story. 
MacLean displays the same talents in his 
current operation, dealing with the eastern 
Mediterranean in mid-World War II. 

The Germans are set to wipe out the 
1,200-man British garrison on the Greek 
isle of Kheros. The Germans control the 
air by day and the British the sea by 
night. Unless the British can silence a 
German battery on the neighboring isle 
of Navarone, nothing can save the Kheros 
garrison. Five men are selected to sail a 
caique under the cliffs by night, scale them, 
and blow up the German guns. Largely 
because the five are led by a man so tough 
and tight-lipped that he would make Bull- 
dog Drummond seem like a pacifist ballet- 
omane, they pull off this miraculous stunt. 
The superman is Captain Keith Mallory, 
a New Zealand mountaineer, “idol of the 
cragsmen,” hero of legendary exploits in 
the Cretan resistance. 

Before the action ends in a satisfactory 


| bang, there is an uninterrupted spate of 


sinkings, gunplay, throat-slittings. cliff- 
hangings, captures and escapes, surround- 
ed by sound technical information. For 
the young in heart it is great stuff—a first- 
rate derring-documentary. As in H.M.S. 
Ulysses, Novelist MacLean sternly es- 
chews sex. A man needs every ounce of 
strength to punch out novels like this. 
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This message is addressed to... 


“That Great Reliance of America, 
the Individual Citizen Leader’ 


Advertisement 


(an editorial from the February issue of Architectural Forum, The Magazine of Building) 


With her industry booming, her 
technology dynamically expand- 
ing, her population multiplying, 
America is in position to enter a 
golden age in her architecture. 
The opportunity is here to rebuild 
America in the image of her own 
greatness. And she has an advan- 
tage over other nations’ golden 
ages. America can have a great 
architecture without impoverish- 
ing anybody to create it. 

The vast perspectives of archi- 
tecture in America are now open 
for all who have eyes to see. It is 
not magnitude that makes them 
exciting, although the investment 
of America over the next ten 
years will add up to nearly $500 
billion in construction of all kinds, 
and within 20 years to a trillion 
dollars and more. The truly sig- 
nificant prospect is a scale of pre- 
dictable change which is so great 
that the nature of the challenge 
and the problem is wholly new. 


For example, we shall have to 
accommodate from 50 to 60 mil- 
lion more Americans in the next 
two decades (not to mention 50 
million more automobiles) —and 
accommodate almost all of them 
in cities. The crux of the problem 
does not lie in construction, nor 
even primarily in individual 
building design — it lies in the 
urgent question of how, when and 
where all this building and re- 
building is to fit into the living 
texture of man-made America; 
and how this texture is to be 
stretched and reshaped to fit the 
changing patterns of industrial 
geography and social mobility. 
We consequently find the most 
urgent challenge in the planning 


By subscription only, $5.50. 


and building problems of “urban 
renewal’? among groups that 
never bothered their heads over 
architecture before—manufactur- 
ers of automobiles, for example, 
and builders of highways; heads 
of utility companies, members of 
merchants’ associations, and own- 
ers of large pear orchards; and, 
above all, that great reliance of 
America, the individual citizen 
leader. 


The citizen leader now finds him- 
self somehow perpetually con- 
cerned with building: he finds 
himself on the corporate building 
committee, the merchants’ down- 
town committee, the school board, 
the hospital board, church boards, 
town zoning boards, planning 
commissions and chambers of 
commerce subcommittees. He has 
the same need for a central com- 
munication medium, an authori- 
tative source of information and 
analysis, as do the architects, 
planners and engineers, the man- 
ufacturers, contractors and labor 
men, the real estate men, mort- 
gage bankers, insurance company 
executives, commercial bankers, 
the traffic men, municipal and 
state officers and heads of federal 
agencies, not to mention sculp- 
tors and artists. 


To accomplish their tremen- 
dous tasks with competence and 
vision, these men require more 
than opportunity. They require 
inspiration and information of a 
quality never before available in 
this field. They must have the lat- 
est building news, the sharpest 
analysis of general business and 
money trends, selective and dis- 
criminating reporting of the best 


Architectural Forum, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 


in current planning and design. 


Beyond news in this field, they 
need the best current thinking in 
three dominant areas of interest: 

1. Architecture, planning, de- 
sign, interior design. 

2. Technology, building manu- 
facturing, engineering, science. 

8. Building industry econom- 
ics —the business of building, 
including governmental relation- 
ships. 

All this must relate to buildings 
not only singly but in their rela- 
tionships to the community. 

The triangulation above will be 
recognized by architects as being 
nothing less than a restatement of 
their favorite dictum, which Sir 
Henry Wotton had earlier put into 
Renaissance English :“‘Well-build- 
ing hath three conditions: Com- 
modity, Firmness, and Delight.” 
Here “Commodity” stands surely 
for good programming and eco- 
nomics. ‘‘Firmness’”’ for good 
technology and engineering, and 
“Delight” for the outcome: archi- 
tecture, man’s noblest art. 

So these are the people and 
these the interests seeking for 
themselves an intelligence which 
Architectural FoRUM has set it- 
self to supply. In the very first 
issue (65 years ago last month) 
the magazine paid special atten- 
tion to architects; and they are 
still at the heart and center of 
architecture today. But, to achieve 
the great architecture that 
America deserves, they need the 
informed client, the understand- 
ing leader. 
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New 
Porcelain-faced 
Plywood 
Dresses Up 
Store Fronts 


Fanny Farmer knows how to put her best 
foot forward. For, like many leading retail- 
ers, “she” knows the value of an attractive 
store front. That’s why Fanny Farmer uses 
Pore-Lin-Ply® building panels. These 
panels are porcelainized metal bonded to 
weatherproof plywood and backed with 
another sheet of metal. They come in 9 


Weldwood 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION, 















standard colors that stay beautiful for 
years, are colorful, easy to clean, never 
fade. They insure years of practically care- 
free beauty to any new store, a face-lift 
to any old store. Pore-Lin-Ply panels are 
ideal for interior walls and alters, too. 
If your business front needs a “facial,” 
send for information on Pore-Lin-Ply. 


PORC-LIN-PLY a, 


Dept. T2-11, 55 W. 44th St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


iousands of designers, engineers and 
architects depend on Leroy’ Lettering Equip- 
ment for the neatness and clarity that gives 
the ‘‘professional touch” to their work! 


Each template of hundreds of alphabet 
sizes and styles, symbols and numerals is 
engraved by hand for clarity and accuracy. 


Only Leroy” Lettering Equipment delivers 
that priceless ‘professional touch” so easily 
and with a speed that's like money in the 
bank! We invite your inspection. 


89°YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 


in equipment and materials for drafting, 
surveying, reproduction and optical tooling 
...in slide rules and measuring tapes. 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 


NCW YORK « HOBOKEN, WN. J - Detroit - Chicago - St. Lowit - Dalles - Sen Francece - Los Angetes - Seattle Montreal 
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MISCELLANY 


Fuel's Paradise. In Eureka, Calif., the 
daily Humboldt Standard printed an ad: 
“WANTED TO RENT—Small, furnished apart- 
ment ... Heated or share with lady.” 





The Tiger. In Taipei, Formosa, after 
Bus Driver Lien Ma-ying bit a hole in a 
passenger’s hand when he tried to board 
her bus with an armload of vegetables, the 
judge ordered her to pay $6 damages, ob- 
served: “It was not ladylike.” 


What of the Night? In London, the 
judge threw out Albert English’s claim for 
$5,742 in back pay after English testified 
that although he had been paid for 30 
hours a week aS a restaurant odd-job man, 
the boss had neglected to reimburse him 
for 61 hours weekly he spent in a bed- 
room adjoining the eatery, “asleep with 
an ear cocked.” 


Another Color. In Miami Beach, Fla., 
arrested for possession of horse-betting 
equipment, Joseph Matthews told cops 
why he carried a set of earplugs: “I use 
them so other people can’t tout me.” 


Lodestoned. In Providence, ten months 
after he gave himself up at police head- 
quarters, turned in a utility truck he had 
stolen while on a binge in a Boston sub- 
urb, Ed R. Silva took on another skinful, 
showed up at the station with a taxicab he 
had liberated in Boston, offered an ex- 
planation: “I like the Providence cops.” 


Circuit Broker. In Sheffield, England, 
Lewis Monfredi got a $go electric bill, 
learned why after he turned off his house's 
main switch in disgust, also blacked out a 
row of 23 newly installed street lights. 


Night of the Hunter. In Cincinnati, 


| after he missed a potshot at a cop, ‘was 


caught carrying a loaded pistol, flashlight, 
gloves and burlap sack, John C. Davis 
drew a one-to-20-year sentence despite his 
explanation that he was outfitted merely 
for “hunting crickets.” 


The Glass Courthouse. In Pontiac, 
Mich., 13 days after he was sworn in as 
probation officer for traffic offenders, Leo 
F. Coyle resigned, following the disclosure 
that in 1956, after he received one ticket 
for faulty headlights, one for running a red 
light and three for speeding, his license 
had been suspended. 


Reader Response. In Paterson, N.J., the 
News printed an ad: “My wife, Anna De 
Marco, having left my bed & board, I will 
no longer be responsible for any debts con- 
tracted by her on or after Jan. 15, 1957— 
Alphonse De Marco,” two days later print- 
ed another: “Alphonse De Marco, having 
read your item in the paper, I feel it my 
responsibility to let you know you never 
did pay my debts or the support of my 
children or I, so there’s no need to worry 
about any bills now—Anna De Marco.” 


TIME, FEBRUARY 11, 1957 








GOLD CUP 
POCKET FLASK 


Count on Old Charter to come up with the handiest, 





smartest looking bottle of the year! Sportsmen, trav- 
elers, men-on-the-go Say it’s great. Back-curve makes 
it easy on the hip. 1%-ounce Gold Cup Cap makes it 
easy on the lip. Pick up a half-pint or pint at regu- 
lar prices. Still the same great whiskey—Kentucky’s 
Finest Straight Bourbon. 


. tick-tock ... the whiskey that 


a didn't watch the clock 
7 long years 


ENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY + 86 PROOF +« 7 YEARS OLD » OLD CHARTER DISTILLERY COMPANY, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Livi 7) > ‘ 3° 


Try ‘em all for taste. You'll say a eg is the 








SLIGHT UP © 
ih A LucKy— 
47's LIGHT-uUP 


YOU'LL WARM UP FAST to a Lucky ... and for the one reason 
that matters most in a cigarette: taste. This is all cigarette . . . nothing 
but fine tobacco . . .. wonderfully mild, naturally good-tasting tobacco 
that's TOASTED to taste even better. Have you tried a Lucky lately? 


—-_ Tuckies Taste Better 


“IT’S TOASTED’ TO TASTE BETTER...CLEANER, FRESHER, SMOOTHER! 


T.Co. Propuct oF «/he .¥ hile Com y AMERICA'S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF CIGARETTES 





